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A New Series 








GOLDEN TREASURY READERS 


‘By CHARLES M. STEBBINS, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, and MARY H. COOLIDGE, 
Public Schools, Brooklyn. 


Primer , é 2 - $0.32 
First Reader. ¢ ‘. a ae 
Second Reader. . . . 42 


Pian Book for Teachers 


The plan of the Golden Treasury Readers is 
‘based on the fact that speaking, reading, and 
Spelling are not separate subjects, but are 
closely related parts of a. single subject; so 
‘that the pupil’s study and practice of one 
Of these branches increases his ability in the 
others, The pupil brought up on this series, 
“therefore, acquires naturally a good all-round 
training. 

The entire structure is built up on a com- 
“mon foundation with the story as the corner- 
Stone. The repetitive stories at the beginning 
present frequent recurrences of the same ideas, 


Th Words, and expressions, and form a sort of 
™ serial story made up of complete short stories 


‘which keep the pupil constantly looking for- 
He first hears the 
Story told by his teacher; then hetalks about it 
"with his teacher and classmates; he learns 
it from the blackboard and afterwards 
the book; and eventually he learns to 
write it. 


Third Reader . . . . $0.48 
Fourth Reader . : . ‘ . oe 
Fifth Reader . . . . . 65 


-. » ‘§@45 


With the story method are blended the 
phonic and word methods. The child is taught 
the mechanics of reading in the first two 
years. After that it is merely a matter of 
providing him with practice of the right kind, 
and this is what this series does. 

For while the Golden Treasury Readers 
are method readers, they are filled With good 
literature. All the selections are by the best 
authors, and are such as will give the child an ac. 
quaintance with the best literature and a liking 
for it. At the same time, the selections were 
not chosen merely for their interest, but are 
such as will teach good lessons and will help in 
character building. 

There are in the series over 500 illustrations, 
most of them in colors. Theyare not only at- 
tractive in appearance, but they emphasize the 
points brought out in the stories. They lead 
the children to develop their powers of observation 
and imagination and to talk naturally and 
freely. 





Let us tell you more about this new series of readers 
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“THE TARIFF THROUGH THE 
SENATE. 


President Wilson has reason to 
feel pleased with the steadiness with 
“which the Democratic senators ‘held 
together in the final vote on the tar- 
iff bill. The two Louisiana senators 
voted against the bill because of its 
free sugar clause, as had been ex- 
pected; but their defection was made 

ood by the unlooked-for support of 
Rapebiicen Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, and the vote of Senator 
Poindexter, the only Progressive in 
the Senate. The vote on the bill was 
forty-four to thirty-seven. The Sen- 


* ate made a good many minor changes 


in the measure, as it came over from 
the House, but most of them were in 
the direction of still lower rates. As 
the bill leaves the Senate it carries 
an average ad valorem rate of twenty- 
six per cent., which is twenty-eight 
per cent. lower than in the existing 
tariff, and four per cent. lower than 
in the bill as it passed the House. It 
is not anticipated that much time will 
be consumed in adjusting differences 
in the conference committee. What- 
ever the ultimate outcome, there will 
be a wide-snread sense of relief in the 
termination of uncertainties. 


SOME OF THE SENATE 
CHANGES. 

The additions which .the Senate 
made to the free list will cause the 
treasury, on the basis of last years 
business, a loss of $40,000,000. But 
the Senate leaders believe that they 
have more thar made this loss good 
by imposing a tax on cotton sold for 
future delivery, by increasing the tax 
on large incomes, by taxing bananas, 
ete. -The Senate lowered the normal 
exemption from the income tax from 
$5,000 to $3,000 for single persons, 
with a further exemption tor wives 
and dependent children, but increased 
the graduated surtax on large in- 
comes to a maximum of six per cent. 
on incomes of more than $500,000. A 
maximum of ten per cent. on such in- 
comes was serigusly proposed; so 
possibly the very rich may feel that 
things are not so bad as they might 
have been. In any case, people with 
such prodigious incomes can scarcely 
become objects of popular sympathy. 
whatever may be thought of the prin- 
ciples involved. 


CAN THE CURRENCY BILL BE 
HALTED? 

The success of this administration 
bill will naturally give a new impetus 
to the second important measure or 
which the President 1s sponsor, — tie 
pending banking and currency bill. 
Mr. Wilson will bring every possible 
pressure to bear to this end, but it 
s doubtful whether he will find the 
Senate equally tractable in this _mat- 
ter. It is well known that a majority 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
committee do not think that the bill 
should pass in its present form, and 
it will take a great deal of pressure 
to induce them to report the bill. Ii 
the President were willing to make 
some concessions with a view to 
eliminating some of the features, 
which. it is claimed, make the bill not 
only unsatisfactory to bankers. but 
dangerous and practically unwork- 
able, the measure might be passed at 
this session, but if he stands out for 
the bill just as it is, it is likely to go 
over to the regular session. 
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The special election in the Third 
Maine Congressional district on Sep- 
ember & attracted nation-wide at- 
tention, not because one Democrat 
or Republican Congressman more or 
less mattered much, but because the 
election was regarded as symptomatic 
upon two points——the Democratic 
tariff policy, and the cohesive power 
of the Progressives. What does 
Maine think of the tariff? With 
Roosevelt’s personality eliminated, 
can the Progressives hold together? 
These are the two questions to which 
answers were looked for. The an- 
swers to both were such as to give 
satisfaction to the Republicans. The 
tariff was the chief issue made by the 
Democrats; but the combined anti- 
Democratic or anti-Defmocratic-tarifft 
vote was more than 7,000 larger than 
the Democratic vote. As to the other 
point, while the Democratic vote was 
almost exactly the same as that given 
to President Wilson last year the Re- 
publican vote was more than twice 
that given to Mr. Taft, while the 
Progressive vote was less than half 
that which Colonel Roosevelt re- 
ceived in the district. This points 
pretty plainly to a return of Progres- 
sives to the Republican fold. 


THE CROP REPORT. 


The September crop report, which 
had been looked for with unusual in- 
terest, showed, as was anticipated, 
a large loss in the prospective yield 
of corn, resulting from the extensive 
drought in the corn area, but as 
often happens, the loss had been 
more than discounted, and the im- 
mediate effect upon the market was 
cheering rather than otherwise, since 
conditions proved to be not quite so 
bad as had been generally believed. 
The average condition of corn is 
65.1 per cent. of normal, which points 
to a crop of 2,251,000,000 bushels, or 
874,000,000 ‘bushels less than the 
bumper crop of last year. On the 
other hand, the total yield of wheat, 
owing to the bumper crop of winter 
wheat, nromises to be the most boun- 
tiful on record. The estimate. is 


754,000,000 bushels, or 24,000,000 
bushels more than last year; and 
6,000,000 bushels more than the 


record crop of 1901. 


AMERICANS MAY STAY IN 
MEXICO. 


It was intimated in this column 
that President Wilson’s strenuous 
warning to Americans in Mexico to 
leave as soon as possible was per- 
haps not altogether wise, in view of 
the inevitable confusion and semi- 
panic which must result, and the very 
large interests at stake. This view 
seems finally to have prevailed at 
Washington, and om September 8 
the state department issued an order 
cancelling President Wilson’s advice 
to Americans to leave Mexico. The 
new order instructs American con- 
suls throughout Mexico to do all 
that they can to check a general 
exodus of Americans from that 
country. They are to be told that 
there is no immediate danger, and 
that, if they still want.to leave 
Mexico, they can safely take what 
time may be necessary to close up 
their business affairs. This is quite 
different from the urgent warning 
conveyed in the President’s address 
to Congress. But the mischief can- 
not be wholly repaired. Great sacri- 
fices have been made by those who 
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took the President’s oricinal coun-- 
sel. A considerable number of them 
now realize that the advice was ill- 
judged, and they are making their 
4 back to the places which they 
elt. : 


JAPAN AND ITS YELLOW 
PRESS. 


7 

Japan is cursed with a yellow press, 
which seems to be every bit as un- 
scrupulous as that of the United 
States and England. It has been 
very active in stirring up hostility to 
Americans because of the California 
legislation; and it is now equally 
busy in attacking China. Acting upon 
the irresponsible student element in 
Tokio, it has aroused great mobs in 
demonstrations against the govern- 
ment and especially against the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, be- 
cause it would not make the killing 
of a few Japanese during the recent 
fighting in Nankin a pretext for im- 
mediate war. The fact is, as the Japa- 
nese authorities admit, that Japanese 
officers and soldiers openly assisted 
the Southern rebels in the recent 
fighting, and if some of them were 
killed, it is mot surprising. The 
Chinese ‘government has apologized, 
and offered every reparation. The 
danger is that irresponsibie hotheads 
in both countries may plunge them 
into war. 


THE HOT SPRINGS FIRE. 
_It is true now as of old, and in a 
literal sense, that it takes only a 
little matter to kindle a great fire. 
It was a lantern kicked over by a 
stubborn cow which started the great 
Chicago fire. It was a lighted match 
thrown into a grati--- be a careless 
civarette smoker which set a-going 
the conflagration which cost the city 
of Baltimore millions of Wollars 2 
few years ago. And it was a blaze in 
a negro’s cabin which started the 
fire on the afternoon of September 
5 which swept away more than fiftv 
city blocks at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, burned over an area more than 
a mile long and from seven to ten 
blocks wide, and made 2,500 people 
homeless. Fortunately, there was 
no loss of life, but the loss of prop- 
erty is estimated at $6,000,000, which 
is a heavy blow to a place no larger 
than Hot Springs. 


THE DEATH OF MAYOR GAY- 


NOR. 
The sudden death at sea of Mayor 
Gaynor of New Yotk removes a 


vigorous and picturesque figure from 
the politics of that city. He was 
finishing his fourth year as mayor 
and only a few days before he: sailed 
he had been re-nominated by an en- 
thusiastic throng of admirers, and 
had taken as the battle-cry of his 
expected campaign the tersely-ex- 
pressed claim “I have been mayor,” 
meaning that he had not been either 
a subject or a satellite of Tammany. 
He had not been the same man, 
physically, since his narrow ‘escape 
from assassination three years ago, 
and it was probably weakness due 
to that cause which brought on the 
heart failure that caused his death. 
Mayor Gaynor made mistakes some- 
times, as when he stood by the po- 
lice department, in spite of the 
Becker disclosures, but he was a 
man of sturdy honesty and of plain 
and pungent speech. What effect 
his death may-have upon the existin 
tangle in New York city politics 
is too early to predict. 
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NEXT WEEK,. 


Tre JUAN AL Of EDUCATION 


WPLL PUBLISH 


A SCHOOL HYGIENE NUMBER 


| Articles in this issue will deal with every phase of the most vital side of school life—the pupil’s 
health. The issue will also contain the regular features of the Journal of Education, including reviews of 
texts dealing with the special subject of school hygiene. 

ane general interest aroused by the recent remarkable Congress on School Hygiene makes this issue 
time. 

ae the subjects to be treated in this forthcoming issue are :— 


School Housekeeping, , er Standardizing Medical Inspection in the choqis ag. os 
oh r. Ira S. Wile 












itor Service. Dr. Helen C. Putnam Community Investment. 
Providence, R. 1. ™ New York City. —_ 
rogéam | oF i atio Some American Schoolrooms. Superin- 
ig Oe suetiens i atoll ee opin tendent L, Pines. eit ordsvil'e, ne 
lic Instruction George A. Mirick, New Jersey. Practical mame of , Fohool 
Sanitation of the Consolidated Country Rygienein Small Cities. udlow, 
chool. By Dr. W. G. Swank, Crawfordsville, ; 
Sat rom lag Fa pen In En- 
t or ng ygienic ulations y 
Social Emerge President William cipal 1° Edwen Coldwasae, 
Teq Trufant Foster, Reed CHieze? Portland, Ore. _ ¥ ” ew York City. 


The Effect of By and ne: Vonsiiodiar on 
harles 


lic Ch hand t ex Problem. Se ool Atte 
bine Be RoR a R. ¢ ‘Nefney, bodibtec College. pees > Mabeapole, io 
Hygienic Canatiusdion of Schoolhouses HBr in Child Hygiene and Their Re- 
om an Architect’s Standpoint. By lation to questi om. By Superintendent 
W. a Kilham, Boston, Arthur Verner, Pontiac, Il. 


ALSO SEVERAL OTHER ARTICLES - - USUAL . RATES FOR ADVERTISING 
THE EDITION OF THIS ISSUE WILL BE LARGE, BUT EXTRA COPIES SHOULD BE ORDERED-IN ADVANCE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY - 6 Beacon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 


















WHERE OUR EDITOR HAS BEEN“LOOKING ABOUT” 


a In the series of “ Looking About” articles, by Dr. A. E. Winship, tobe published in the 
grec Journal of Education this Fall aré these, ameng others: 
& MARYVILLE, MISSOURI. President Richardson's success in Northwest Missouri. : 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIFPI. Joe Cook's ‘‘ fiying start.’ 
NEW YORK STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Inspirational and directing force of one of the great edu- 


cational evolutions of the decade. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. ‘‘ Los Angeles dares to do.” 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI. 
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Leadership in Southwestern Missouri. 








HE Royal Road to writing does not exist. The journey at its easiest is hard” 
on tender hands and eyes. THE BIG THREE will make the way easier 

and quicker. Send for The New School Writing ‘Book and samples of THE 

BIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and.drawing. Our new ‘ 





book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education. It has’ 
several superb plates and was written by one of the leading art directors of 


this country. 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 





JERSEY CITY, NJ. 
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ot ~SCHOOL-MAN’S 
Kaipagis {0p Elagntyry Stheeis | RARY 


| The School Efficiency Series Edited by Pact: Hanas 
hs EDEN ROLE SERIES ae HOW. NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 


6 Wh ib 1. (Sevens. By-Hrnest Carroll Moore, LL..B.,.Pb. D,, Intro- 


ductiom by Panl H. Hanti8. 350 pages. . Cloth. 
Reading with a Moral Purpose Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
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Grade 

" C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas 
io rare “sea Bonga : : : ; 4 : $ ‘ writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
The Gold " eer Basho. +: + =o 2. & 50 Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
The Golden Key Book - - - - - - 6 55 every phase of the New York City school system is 
The Golden Werd Bock - - - - - 7 55 perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
The Golden Deed Book - - él 55 in professional education of the century. I believe 


the volume published by the World Book Company 
will constitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. STANDARDS. By Frank M. 


THE PUPIL’S ARITHMETICS 


By James C. Byrnes, Jutta RicHMAN and JouN 5. 
ROBERTS. 


Grade McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Primary Book, Part! - - - - - ~ 3 $ 26 Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Primary Book, Parti - - - - - - 4 30 William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
The Pupil's Arithmetic, Book Three - - 5 35 City schools, writes: “I know of few contributions 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Book Four - - & 35 to the science and art of teaehing more stimulating 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Book Five - - 7 40 


to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFIGIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummaryand interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul Hi Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


The Pupil’s Arithmetic; Book Six ~/ -» 6, 7.and 8 .50 
THE DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 


EUROPE By Wieuram’L. NiDa, 
Grade 6 $ 20 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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‘WINSHIP Prompt! = ‘ RULES OF PUBLICATION. 
“Hi 4 Date of Expiration.—The d he label of b 
Fair! TEACHERS PO nk A your supecsioehen pit ong your paper indi 
Courteous! AGENCY Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 


expats. It <2 pe to oxtend pepepnable credit to sub- 
sc ts who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip. 
A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons tion expires. ad P 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 
I thank you fer your excellent services in filling my i- Cha , 
nge of Address.—Subsecribere must notify us of any change 
1) Sgencicn nigh snd dry in respect towne quality st he candi: | 2 sheie address, giving bath the former and present address, other. 





wise they are responsible for the paperif sent to a former address 
dates presented. until ordered stopped, or address changed. 
From a Connecticut teacher :— 
I thank you for your interest in lecating me and will en- 
deavor to live u RA the recommendation ‘whieh you gave me. How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
Tae enjoying my work here im the——— Schoo! as I have should be made appehendantee.gastetianentemrenpana 
never enjoyed teaching before. erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


From a New Jory teacher :— —— ; 

“Let me thank you jcuring & position so prom and : 

se mueh in oo with pear motto, Prompt, Ceu us, Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
4 = lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a-change 
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fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
From a New Hampshire teacher :— remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 

Il appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mes po- 
sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior to any 
Jether with whieh | registered. 


oe am 85 
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Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JounnaL fail te 





From a teacher of a large private school :— reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upen the Publishers by 
we lam ve lad te tell yeu that the interview which | had notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
4 with Miss W—at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one number will besent. We guaranteea ful) year’s subscription. 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school 
} Numerous calls come to us every month in the All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
: m unications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
year. 4 E. Winsuir, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
' Send for registration blank and manual. agement of the JouRNAL should be addres to the Publishers. 
4 Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
" 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
Leng Distanee Telephone. 
én _ ——<—<—<$— BOSTON. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 


Rural schools educate more than half of all the 
children of the country. Some of these children 
are fortunate in that the combination of good sur- 
roundings and good country schools gives them 
the most favorable environment in which it is 
possible for young people to grow up. Others 
have depressed and squalid home surroundings, 
village associations of an immoral sort and poor, 
uninspifing schools. a 

The rural school is, in many instances, a fair 
expression of local community spirit, intelligence, 
and prosperity. A rundown community, suffer- 
ing decline in resources and population, will 
usually be unambitious about its schools. A 
community composed’of properous farmers will 
often have poor schools for the same reason that 
a rich farmer with thoroughly modern barns will 
still require his wife to carry water from the well. 
He simply has not yet “caught up” all along the 
line. Some rich towns have not yet included the 
schools within their vision of prosperity. 

An unusually enterprising and gifted teacher or 
superintendent can bring about great improve- 
ments in schools, but it takes an interested com- 
munity to keep such schools up to the standard set: 
Too much of our educational literature assumes 
that all teachers are, or can will themselves to be, 
extraordinary. The first element in the wisdom of 
those who seek better schools is not to under- 
estimate the difficulties of accomplishing the task. 
The next is sanely to consider the means by 
which desired ends are to be accomplished. 

Rural. communities, like city communities, often 
go through periods of profound economic change. 
For upward of fifty years some New England 
towns have been growing poorer. In many cases 
this was inevitable. The richer land, the better 
opportunities were to be found elsewhere. The 
strong, intelligent members of these communi- 
ties would have been foolish to have refused to 
migrate. But the partly deserted community 
then presents all the mournful aspects of a 
deserted country home. 

sut it is folly to refuse to recognize economic 
changes in discussing .educational and social 
betterment. There are hillsides and valleys so 
poor of soil, so forbidding in climate, and so dis- 
tant from market that it would be wrong to _ in- 
duce a strong man to abide there permanently 
with other regions offering him greater returns 
for his labor. 

Fortunately for those who are interesting them- 
selves in New England, the long period of hard 
fought competition of these states with the West 
and South seems to have ended. Henceforth in- 
telligent farming should pay as well here as in 
any other part of the country. 


But it must be intelligent farming, which means 
not only the application of scientific knowledge to 
the producing of crops, but, more important, the 
accurate determination of what crops should be 
planned for. There are many kinds of farming 
that should not be undertaken in New England; 
and there are some kinds that should certainly 
pay better in the future than at present. 

As New England communities find themselves 
economically,.we must lead our assistance) to-heip 
them to find themsélvés edtcationally. “I séme- 
times wish that we educators would dig down a 
little deeper into the educational problems of the 
rural town and we could become more practical. 
Some of my good friends are wasting their time 
in thinking that the rural school can be made 
what some years ago it was hoped the city 
“social settlement” could be made—an example 
of right living which all neighboring people could 
copy. 

There are certain things which the rural school 
can be made to do now and here; and there are 
certain functions proposed for it which must wait 
large changes in the community life itself. 

The first and chief business of the rural school 
is to teach little children—from five to twelve 
years of age—to read freely and to care for good 
things for reading; to write freely and to be in- 
terested in conveying thought in writing; and to 
apply to the ordinary affairs of the rural life an 
accurate knowledge of simple arithmetic. In 
this sense, the customary prepossession of the 
community towards the three “R’s” j 
sound. 

But a sound education requires that these 
things shall be so taught as to draw in the com- 
munity life, to interpret it, and to idealize it. 
We need much more reading matter on local his- 
tory, local geography, local science, and local 
business. Our children can write much more 
about what they see and hear locally. Their 
number work can be made ‘to interpret and ren- 
der more real the buying, selling, and measuring 
of local activities. 

For children over twelve years of age we need a 
type of rural school that is not yet existent. The 
present rural high school is but a pitiful suggestion 
of what such a school might be. 

The new type of rural intermediate or high 
school should be a serious affair. The children 
might well come or be brought many miles to it. 
It should accommodate itself to the requirements 
of the farm as regards the time and program of 
its instruction. During some seasons of the year 
it might have moonlight classes—that form of 
evening instruction which is proving so profitable 
now in certain sections of the South. Such 4 
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school should, by combining the training of the 
school and the experience of the farm, offer boys 
an opportunity to train themselves in scientific 
farming of -a-kind which is impossible for their 
fathers. It should. offer_to .girls, bycombinjng 
the training of the scho6] and the experience of 
the farm home, an opportunity’ to become better 
home makers than it has been possible for their 
mothers to be. Such a school should also, as 
now, prepare for the higher institutions of learn- 
ing those persons seeking such preparation. 

Furthermore, such a school should always offer 
varied opportunities for meetings, for lectures, 
for moving picture shows, and for the use of 
library facilities. 
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Even at its worst, today, the rural school does 
much for little children. Notwithstanding the 
low salaries, the poor buildings) the cheap équips 
ment, and the immature teachers, these schools 
accomplish much for children under twelye years 
of age. The fresh enthusiasm of the girlish 
teachers is a great asset. 

It is for children over twelve years of age that 
such schools prove most inadequate. The girlish 
teacher is unequal to the situation. These boys 
and girls want more serious treatment, and _ es- 
pegially those who are not going to high school 
and who have reached the village loafing stage. 
Here lies, concretely, the great opportunity just 
ahead for American rural education.—Address. 





THE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION’ 


CARROLL G. 


PEARSE 


Milwaukee 


The Problem.—The American city school sys- 
tem serves a cosmopolitan population living 
under the new and complex conditions which 
press upon dwellers in modern cities. Education 
is to train for life, and a public. educational sys- 
tem is to train the young people of the com- 
munity to be intelligent, effective individuals, and 
to be good and useful citizens, having economic 
value and able to help wisely in. the decisions of 
public questions. 

The city school has for its problem:— 

To give the youth of the community that 
knowledge of the elemental arts of reading, 
writing, and computation, which all need; to put 
them in possession of the general knowledge 
which is the inheritance of civilized men, makes its 
possessors able to understand measurably well 
the conditions under which men live upon and en- 
joy the earth, and renders them able to mingle, 
understand each other’s speech, and judge the 
content, the standards, and the intent of each 
other’s minds. 

To give to youth ideals of life and of things 
worth while for the citizen to strive for and 
sacrifice for. This involves knowledge of the in- 
dividual’s duty to his family and his neighbors, 
to the city into which he and his neighbors are or- 
ganized for protection and the promotion of the 
general welfare, to the larger governmental unit 
into which local communities organize themselves 
and which they call a state. 

To fix in the heart of the youth the history and 
traditions of our people and of the local and 
general governments which they have built up for 
themselves; to make each one, using his general 
knowledge as a background, able to act intelli- 
gently, whether at the ballot box, addressing his 
fellow-citizens, or in official position. 

To make each citizen a valuable economic unit, 
trained to do the best he is capable of in some use- 


* The Journal ef Education wil] print frcm week to week the 
Resolutions as presented at the Salt Lake City meeting of the 
N. E. A. They were placed on file but not adopted. 


ful trade or profession. To do this, the city 
school system must first help the youth and his 
parents to get such information about him and 
about various employments as will make them 
best able to decide into what employment the 
youth should go; second, to see that either in 
the schools or elsewhere the young man or 
woman can be trained for this work. 

The Instrumentalities—To do this work the 
system must have teachers for the schoolrooms 
where the pupils are brought into the presence of 
the educator. The conditions in city schools are 
difficult, both on account of the number of pupils 
given to each teacher, and on account of the 
home, social, and industrial conditions usual in 
cities; for these reasons it is important that in 
city schools the teachers should be thoroughly 
trained and of good personality. 

Classrooms must be well equipped. Young 
people who live in the open, near field, forest, 
shore, mountain, have much to stimulate thought; 
but city youth, shut off from. wholesome familiarity 
with natural things, must have _ illustrative 
material, which shall interest and entertain, lead 
to useful employment of hands and wholesome 
physical exercise. Full equipment of wall black- 
boards and charts, interesting objects from nature 
or industry, laboratories, workshops, gymnasi- 
ums—these are not the luxuries or incidentals, 
but the necessities of city schools. 

When all pupils led outdoor lives, had vigorous 
exercise at work and play, youth brought to 
school stronger muscles, bigger frames, more 
vigorous hearts, breathing and digestive organs, 
steadier nervous systems, than city youth today. 
Then less essential, it is now vital that classrooms 
have the best arrangement for floor and air space, 
heating and lighting, air renewal, the best-modeled 
school desks; in buildings the best sanitary con- 
veniences. 

In the country dooryard, on the village green, 
children can play; cities cover all their land with 
houses and pavements. The city school must 
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surround itself with play space, so that _ its chil- 
<iren may be enticed to active games and muscle- 
building play—and sports not only build bodies, 
but train to self-government and the habit of fair 
play. 

The Organization.—Rural communities, in town 
or school district meeting, rule their schools 
and choose school boards. City schools are best 
organized where the city school district is an in- 
dependent corporate unit, whose people. by free 
votes select the school board which rules the 
schools ; those city schools are worst ruled where 
school affairs are entangled with the affairs and 
the politics of the city government; where. school 
board members owe their first allegiance to the 
political power which appoints them, not to the 
schools. 

The school board must control its funds and de- 
cide what funds the schools require; no schools 
can thrive where the power of the purse resides 
in a city council or other outside political body, 
which can grant or refuse to allow the school 
board’s estimate of the funds required for the 
schools, or can otherwise meddle in school man- 
agement. 

A city school board must not be too large; it 
becomes a little legislature; nothing can be con- 
sidered or settled on its merits. It must not be 
too small; it will fall under the spell of a single 
strong spirit. From seven in the small city to 
eleven in a large, marks the range. The board 
needs at hand its attorney, as counselor and legal 
adviser; its auditor who keeps its accounts, pre- 
vents improper payments, and keeps the members 
advised as to the status of school funds. 

The work of education is administered through 
the chief educational executive, the superinten- 
dent of schools, and the assistants and supervisors 
who are necessary to assist him; within the broad 
lines laid down by the board he must organize 
and administer the educational work of the sys- 
tem. It is his duty to initiate new departures and 
present them to the board for sanction; to exe- 
cute the plans when approved; to nominate 
assistants in the educational work; to see that 
their time is fully employed, and their energies 
directed toward proper ends. 

The material side of the school system 1s best 
handled by its business manager. Through this 
officer and his assistants, under general directions 
of the board, purchases are made, buildings 
erected, and they and the grounds about them 
improved and kept in repair. That important 
element of school management, the janitor ser- 
vice, is in his province. He not only purchases, 
but distributes supplies for schools. 

The school board deals best with these, its two 
chief executive officials, through two great com- 
mittees which together comprise all the member- 
ship of the board. The superintendent 6f schools 
consults with the school management committee; 
his minor instructions come from them, the work 
and business of the department, after being 
digested by the committee, goes up to the board 
for approval; in the same way the buildings and 
property committee deals with the material affairs 
of the system, consulting with and advising the 
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business, manager . and . passing up.to, the board 
matters which require the action ofthe full body. 

The teaching’ work of the system is done by 
the principals . and . teachers, the former as the 
executive head in each school, bearing responsi- 
bility for its general management and success, the 
attentiveness of teachers to work, and in follow- 
ing directions, the effectiveness of the janitor 
service, the ‘good behavior and regular attendance 
of the pupils, the general comfort of all. The 
teacher, the ultimate agent of the system in the 
actual work of education, deals directly with the 
pupils; only when there is a good, loyal, zealous 
teacher in each room can any school system be 
really good. ‘Both principals and teachers receive 
suggestion and counsel from the superintendent, 
from his assistants, and from the supervisors oi 
special subjects who visit the schools as required 
and, in their offices, consult with principals and 
teachers who call. 

The Administration.—Successful administration 
of a city school system rests first with the school 
board. If its members understand good methods 
and follow them, if they fix the responsibilities of 
their executive officers, and give them power to 
carry out the tasks set; if they keep to the deter- 
mination of general policies and beyond that are 
sympathetic advisers and helpers of the execu- 
tive officers; then the schools prosper. But if the 
members are seeking for favors for themselves or 
their friends; if they mix politics in their board 
work; if they interfere with the work or the pro- 
fessional recommendations of the executive 
officers, and “jog their elbows” whenever the 
officials try to carry out an important piece of 
work; then only inefficiency and disaster can re- 
sult. 

Administration depends upon 
officers. If given a free hand, within proper 
limits, they are well advised as to measures and 
methods, able to make wise selection of assistants 
and organize well the forces under their charge; 
if they have courage to say “yes” and insist upon 
it when necessary; if they can say “no” and stick 
to that with equal firmness; if they keep in touch 
with their committees in all matters demanding 


the executive 


consultation, then the administration will be 
successful and strong. 
Successful administration depends upon the 


public and the press. If the press has an interest 
to report the facts without “color,” and does not 
hesitate to praise or to blame, as required, then 
are the citizens greatly aided in forming a just 
estimate of the schools and their administration. 
If the people inform themselves as to what is be- 
ing done ‘or ‘attempted, either through the 
press, by visiting the Schools, or’ by ‘consulting 
with the school officials, then the Schools are likely 
to have the sympathetic support, financial and 
moral, of the people who pay for ‘them. But if 


the press carps, or misrepresents; if influential 
citizens, either aspifing to public notice’ or .ad- 
verse to reasonable expenditure, attack the 


schools without due information; if politicians at- 
tempt to climb to favor and to office by pulling 
down the schools; then is administration difficult 
and success more than doubtful. 
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EDUCATION OF THE NAVAL LIFE 


HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy 


Outside of Annapolis and West Point almost 
every worthy young man who has had to work his 
way through college has been compelled at some 
time or other to teach school for a year or two. It 
has invariably been an experience of infinite value 
to him, as. well as those whom he taught. I would 
like for every young naval officer entering upon 
his duties to reap the value of such an experience, 
not primarily for the value of the experience 
though it is important, but for the profit to the 
young enlisted men of the navy. Those enlisted 
men, denied such educational advantages, need the 
stimulating example of clean living, high thinking, 
the friendly association and daily instruction 
from their officers—those who by instruction and 
example are the best examplers, do most to bring 
glory to the navy, and deserve most of their 
country. John Paul Jones favored making the 
man-of-war of his day “a little academy.” He 
said: “My plan for forming a proper corps of. sea 
officers is by teaching them the naval tactics in a 
fleet of evolution, To lessen the expense as much as 
possible, I would, compose the fleet of frigates in- 
stead of ships of the line, on board of each of 
which I would havea little academy, where the 
officers should be taught the principles of mathe- 
matics and mechanics, when off duty.” Jones’ 
idea was to teach midshipmen, for whom there 
was then no training school. Conditions have 
vastly changed since his day, but the idea of the 
school on board ship is valuable today for the 
benefit of the enlisted men. So high an authority 
as Maury favored the school-ship, and he says: “I 
would set apart one of the idle ships of the navy 
for a school-ship,” and he outlined a course of 
study on such ship. Though Maury’s purpose was 
not pressed with the establishment of the academy 
here, I ventured the suggestion that the day is not 
far off when every ship will be a school-ship. 
There is ample instruction provided today for 
every Officer in the navy if he takes advantage 
of the opportunities provided by the 
Federal government, but the great lack is 
systematic instruction of the young men who 
respond to our calls to enlist and who man our 
ships, It is not easy to secure the full complement 
of young men of character and capacity whom we 
need, even through recruiting stations and ex- 
tensive advertising. We hold out before them 
the opportunity of learning trades in, the navy, 
and yet as a matter of fact we do not always give 
all that we promise. If every ship is a school and 
every officer a teacher, we will thereby attract the 
very cream of the youth of our country into the 
navy. They will be all the more encouraged to 
re-enlist at the expiration of their time, and you 
gentlemen, by this experience of teaching them, 
will be the better qualified for your career. 

Officers never commanded such men aboard 
ship as you will, Remember that the enlisted 
man today is a man who has been touched with 
the spirit of modern progress. He is just as am- 
bitious as you are. He is wide-awake. He may 
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have been taking advantage of the facilities of the 
present day for advancement, such as the night- 
school and the correspondence school. He does 
not consider that his education is ended. He is 
not at the end of his goal. Indeed, he may be only 
beginning to run his race in life. Probably he 
has enlisted and is aboard your ship under the 
promise of the navy advertisements that he shall 
learn a trade in this way which will stand him 
in stead when his term of enlistment is ended. See 
that that promise is kept. Let him have school 
advantages aboard ship. Put the standard of his 
training high in seamanship and give him every 
opportunity to broaden his vision and increase 
his store of genéral information. Lend your 
interest sympathetically to the navy department’s 
plan to have schools aboard the ships in order to 
promote the welfare of the men who make pre- 
paredness posstble and who man the guns in 
war. 


BENSONIAN SENTIMENT— (I) 

[Culled from addresses by O. H. Benson, Specialist in 
Club Work, United States Department of Agriculture.] 

Rural culture should be strongly mixed with 
American agriculture. 

The true function of a school is to give expres- 
sion to child-life within its immediate surround- 
ings. 

There is quite as much education and true learn- 
ing in the analysis of an ear of corn as in the an- 
alysis of a complex sentence; ability to analyze 
clover and alfalfa roots savors of quite as much 
culture as does the study of the Latin and Greek 
roots. 

Our educational policy must be built from the 
ground up. 

Education is a process of training that fits us in- 
to life and environments and makes us expressive 
and serviceable where we live. 

Lack of social life, better home environments, 
more labor saving machinery and devices, care- 
fully directed education for the rural girl and her 
mother, are more largely responsible for the mi- 
gration of our best citizenship from the farm to 
city life than any other factor. 

Instead of the criminal exploitation of wars and 
bloodshed in United States history, let us substi- 
tute the story of the history of our national agri- 
culture and the captains of our national in- 
dustries. 

The Corn and Garden Club plats should be the 
agricultural laboratory of the rural and village 
schools. 

The religion which ignores the sacredness of 
God’s acres is not efficient and cannot adminis- 
ter to man’s true spiritual needs. 

Consolidation of rural schools is not a panacea 
for all our ills of rural education for we cannot 
eliminate all the one-room schools, not in a hun- 
dred years. Unless the consolidated rural school 
becomes an agricultural high school instead of a 
weak and poorly equipped city high school it will 
only be a greater power of discontent in the com- 
munity. I believe in the consolidated rural 
schools that are farm-life schools, but not in the 
other kind for rural education. 
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GOOD ROADS EDUCATION 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


There are those who. think) that all school edu- 
cation should be inside the schoolhouse. Quite a 
number have broadened out sufficiently to admit 
that there may be a small per cent. of education 
obtained in the school yard at play, if the children 
will do it at recess, and even in school gardening, 
if they will do it before and after school and ask 
no school credit for anything they learn out of 





county than all the road commissioners we ever 
had,” said one enthusiastic farmer. 

“Yes, they have done more for country roads 
in the United States than all the convention reso- 
lutions ever passed,” was'the reply of an out-of- 
state looker-on. 

When the nine-boy team had won ‘the country 
prize, given by a prominent good roads enthusiast 
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SCHOOLBOYS, MAKERS OF THE BEST FIVE MILES OF COUNTRY ROADS, PAGE COUNTY, IOWA. 


school ; but most of us have chills and fever—morg 
chills than fever—when there is a suggestion that 
anything can be learned beyond the boundaries of 
the school yard that is to be styled education, but 
there are a few who are admitting the possibilities 
of this in exceptional cases. 

But Jessie Field, who made Page county, Iowa, 
famous, gave the school people their real educa- 
tional earthquake when she had seventy-five 
school boys in the county making and keeping up 
good roads as an educational activity. “Good 
toads” was all right as a slogan for politicians 
and automobilists, but the idea of having school 
boys sing the song of “Good Roads” with brain 
and brawn was all too much for teachery 
teachers. 

We use in this issue a picture of nine 
boys of one school who had the best five miles of 
country road in all Page county, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that it was the best real country 
road in all America in 1912. One of the 
boys had a mile of good road and the other eight 
had half a mile each. 

Men came for miles, from all over the county, 
from all over the state, and some from other 
States, to see that five miles of good road. It was 
worth crossing the country to see. 

“Those nine boys and the boys from other 
schools who in teams or individually kept up pieces 
of good road did more for country roads in the 


from outside the state, and were ata notable pub- 
lic occasion with visitors from far and near to cele- 
brate the winning, the team was called on for « 
speech. When the boys hesitated someone said— 
“Tell us how you did it!” 

To this one of them replied: “Why, whenever 
it was needed we just got out and dragged it. We 
didn’t do it once a year as you old fellows 
do.” 

Educational? Possibly not. It certainly was 
not as schoolish as the least common multiple, 
the participial adjective, or the height of the Him- 
alaya mountains, but it went a long way towards 
educating these boys in doing a thing right, in 
smashing senseless road-making traditions, and in 
good citizenship, and it made educators of them 
so far as good country roads are concerned. 

If the Great Teacher ever passes judgment on 
the teaching that merely putters in doing, and that 
which spreads itself on the highway, there may 
be some surprises awaiting some of us. 

Be that as it may, Jessie Field, with her Bab- 
cock tester in the country school, with her thou- 
sands of tulips gladdening country homes, with 
her corn-club boys and domestic. science girls 
winning all prizes in sight, and her world-famed 
good roads boys, has gone out of Page county to 
teach all-America a great many lessons about all 
kinds of rural uplift, making a highway of holi- 
ness for country people. 
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PRIVATE DONATIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The New York bureau of tesdareh pias (striick” ¢ 


a chord that will find a response, and a_ hearty 
one, in the breast of every right-minded American 
citizen. It says that private donations may 
properly be made to the public schools, and it 
goes to the trouble of publishing a pamphlet which 
summarizes the purposes for which private giits 
and bequests may be made, When everything is 
said, the nation owes more to the public schools 
than to any other educational institutions, small 
or large. This may be held without reflecting 
upon or detracting from the private institutions 
that through many years have been the recipients 
of private. munificence. It is time, however, that 
the public school should be recognized privately 
as well as publicly for its great worth, for the 
support it has given to democratic institutions 
and ene and to all they stand for. 

The school is maintained by taxation, it 
is true, but this is no reason why it should not -be- 
come also the beneficiary of private endowment. 
It must never be dependent upon private. Support, 
but if anything cam be done - ‘through, rivate 
tude and philanthropy to make it nger bul- 
wark of liberty, 0 Madinannig ar als ‘than 
it is already, this should. be encouraged. 

The colleges and universities, ogee thi 
sons everywhere and their loy: 
the upbuilding of imstit on 
may well be proud; bu put Mpiiaond sense the alumni 6f 
the public 1 hive been neglectful, their 
alma mater, : has sent into the wont millions 
of sons and daughters well equipped for the 
duties of life; she has been, and is, the great 
feeder of the colleges and the universities; she 
has been and is the source from which the in- 
tellectual energy of the nation is drawn primarily ; 
more and more is being demanded of her yearly 
and it is high time that her sons and daughters 
were remembering her in the days of their suc- 







‘cess and prosperity. 


If she shall be thus remembered, out of the ful- 
ness of appreciation and gratitude, it will mean 
the creation of a new tie between her and her 
children. Nothing that can by any means ad- 
vance the cause of public education in the United 
States should be neglected or ignored or despised. 
With the diffusion and advancement of education 
many problems that now rise like mountains be- 
fore a people conscious of. their responsibilities, 
but sometimes doubtful of their capabilities, will 
disappear. There is nothing, there can be noth- 
ing, too good for the public schools of the coun- 
try. They should be nurtured and supported by 
the public as a matter of duty and as a matter of 
national protection; they may well be aided by 
the individual citizen to the extent of his ability 
as a matter of patriotism and of love.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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The rural school must inspire boys and girls to 
find “tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 





School education should be a home extension. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
>). | PROFESSOR, WALTER A. JESSUP 


University of Lowa 


Social forces stood back of the introduction of 
music into the schools, in the first place. When 
music got a foothold in the schools in the first part 
of the nineteenth century, its sanction was that it 
would contribute to the religious expression of 
the whole community, as it would bring about 
better music in the churches. 

Not long ago, however, teachers were trying to 
justify the teaching of music in the schools on the 
basis of its psychological value. The social basis 
was forgotten. 

Drawing was first introduced into the public 
schools for the effect it would have on the manu- 
factures of the country. It was expected to meet 
a practical need in industry. The schoolmasters 
afterwards resisted this attitude also, sanctioning 
drawing because it would help penmanship and aid 
the intellectual faculties. 

This branch was first called “industrial art Graw- 

” Then the “art” was dropped and now the “in- 
haeherial” thas! been dropped. We have lost 
the thing the early Massachusetts manufacturers 
wanted. We have, now adopted a conglomerate 

™ attitude toward drawing. We don’t ordinarily 
~ think 6f it as am industrial subject or as a contri- 
bution to manufacturing. ~ 

We have also interpreted mani training in the 
light of om tendencies and disposition. Manual 
training was ‘brought’ in by the manwfacturers as 
practical commercial training. Many are saying 
now that manual training has failed, while in 
reality it has always had back of it the same sanc- 
tion held by the vocational training of today. 

The fact that the schoolmaster has done these 
things does not prove that he will continue to do 
them. But we shall have to be more insistent up- 
on interpreting the needs of society. We shall 
have to look out a little more and in a little less. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER’S PRAYER 


LUCY LARCOM 


' 


Gird me with the strength of thy steadfast hills 
The speed of thy streams give me! 

In the spirit that calms, with the life that thrills, 
I would stand or run for thee. 

Let me be thy voice or thy silent power— 
As the cataract or the peak— 

An eternal thought in my earthly hour, 
Of the living God to speak. 


Let me nise and rejoice in thy smile aright, 
As mountains and forests do 

Let me welcome thy twilight and thy night, 
And wait for the dawn anew! 


Give me of the brook’s faith, joyously sung 
Under clank of its icy chain! 

Give me of the patience that hides among 
Thy hilltops in mist and rain! 

Lift me up from the clod: let m 
Thy beauty and strength give me! 

Let me lose both the name and the meaning of death 
In the life that I share with thee. 

—Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 


é¢ breathe thy breath; 
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EFFICIENCY IN FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


[This is mo sense my ccuception, but is merely my 
working up and writing out the ideas of another, a man 
not now in school work, and who is unwilling to be 
given credit for what is written thus fully—A. E. 


Winship. } 
A RIGHT START. 

As I have often contended with voice and pen 
there is no occasion to use one or two in practice 
for either accuracy or rapidity in addition or multi- 
plication. This leaves only the following numbers 
for practice :— 


5 6 4 3 9 7 8 

Practice naming these numbers as five, six, etc., 
until the slowest child can say them rapidly with- 
out hesitancy. Say them backwards as well as 
forwards. Begin with four and say them forward 
and read five and six, making the round of the 
numbers. Do this beginning anywhere. 


This is pure fun for every child. It can be used 
early in the first grade. 


ALERT ATTENTION. 

Select seven children, each holding a card with 
a figure that the whole class can see. 

Stand them in a row. Name the child and 
number as: Denfeld is 5, Susan is 6, Fred is 4, 
Ella is 3, etc. This fixes the habit very early 
of saying things completely. Say them backwards 
as well as forwards. Say them until tae slowest 
can do it rapidly. As the children stand there 
with their cards ask the following questions :— 

Where is 6? Six is between 5 and 4. 

Where is 4? Four is between 6 and 3. 

Where is 5? Five is before 6. 

Where is 8? Eight is after 7. 


HELP MEMORY. 

Have the class turn back to the children with 
the number cards and ask them all the questions 
as before. The children have the cards 

5 6 4 3 9 7 8 

Ask them where 9 is. They do not now see, but 
answer from memory. Practice on this for days 
until the slowest child can answer without seeing 
as promptly as though he was seeing the children 
with their cards. This is as valuable for memo- 
rizing and attention as it is for alertness in num- 
ber work. 


MORE ABSTRACT. 


Write the seven numbers on the board :— 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 

Ask these questions as before :— 

Where is 7? Seven is between 9 and 8. 

Have the children ask the questions of their 
mates. Always do this whenever feasible. 

It is an entirely different kind of thinking when 
you lead off than it is when you merely follow. 

A child’s mind works in a strange way when he 
looks at the line and selects 7 in the series 


5 6 $ 6 F) 7 8 


and watches to see if 9 and 8 are nearest them 
when he merely answers a question, 


EASY ADVANCES. 
Write the series upon the board as before :— 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Read them rapidly as at first. 
Then read them rapidly as one more than they 
are, as:— 
6 7 5 4 10 8 9 
They do not write or see the new series, but 
merely see the “one” added mentally 
5 (6) 6 (7%) 4. (5) 3 (4) 9 (10) 7 (8) 8 (9) 
Very soon the children can see 
5 6 4 3 9 ? 8 
and say 
6 7 5 4 10 8 9 
as fast as they can say the numbers that they see. 
Have them do the same backward as fast as 
forward, adding the one. This is better fun than 
anything before. 


A DISTINCT ADVANCE. 
Write the line as before :— 
5 6 4 3 9 v 8 
_Have the children add two to each mentally 
and read the answers as :— 
v4 8 6 5 11 9 10 
forward and backward, over and over until the 
slowest child makes no mistake. 
Until the slowest can see 
5 6 4 3 o..../17 8 
and say 
q 8 6 5 11 9 10 


as fast as he can say the numbers. that he sees. 
This is better fun still. 


STILL GREATER ADVANCE. 
Write as before :— 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Have the children add three and read the re- 
sults, which they only see mentally, as 
8 9 7 S oP “apo 4s 
You will be astonished at how quickly the slow 
child will do this, and what fun it will be to him. 
From this time on he will add three to any 


number as automatically as he can count 1, 2, 3, 
etc. 


THE HUMAN SIDE. 


Let seven children stand up in front of the 
class with cards like these 
3 3 a | 9 3 8 
5 6 3 3 3 7 3 


Have the children recite :-— 
Mary is 3 and 5, or 8, 
Ned is 3 and 6, or 9, 
Sarah is 4 and 3, or 7, 
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and so on until they can say it as fast as they 
can ‘speak.s» 5) 4 \ . Ta" 
- "MORE COMPLEX. 

What and where is Ned? Ned is 3 and 6 or 9, 
and he is between Mary, who is 3 and 5 or 8, and 
Sarah, who is 4 and 3 or 7. 

Have them make statements telling where each 
child is. The slowest child can do this and have 
great fun doing it. 


GREAT STEP FORWARD. 


Have the class face away from the children with 
cards and from memory tell what and where each 
child is. 

This is a great step in advance and you must 
“go slow” until you are sure that every child can 
do it. 

The greater the intellectual triumph for the 
children the greater the fun. The zest increases 
with the conquest. 


ANOTHER FEATURE. 


a. & w 


Write 
5 6 4 3 9 vi 8 
Add ten mentally and name the new numbers as 
14 16 14 138 19 «1 = 18 
This is as easy as was the adding of one. 


STILL ANOTHER. 


Write the line as before :— 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Subtract one, and read the answers, as 
4 5 3 2 8 6 7 
Do this backward as well as forward. 
easy as adding one. 
Subtract two and read the answers, as 
3 4 2 1 vd 5 6 
forward and backward. 
Subtract three and read the answers, as 
2 3 1 0 6 4 5 
forward and backward. 
They are getting all sorts of practice, and are 
having all sorts of fun, and it never stales on them. 


It is as 


STILL ANOTHER. 

Write the line 

5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Add ten and subtract one and read 

14 15 13 12 18 16 17 
Add ten and swhtract two as 

13: ..;..14 12 1l 17 15 16 
Add ten and subtract three as 

12 13 11 10 16 14 15 
This makes them very alert, and keeps them 

thinking correctly. 


A NEW START. 

Now double each number mentally. 
the same line as before 

5 6 4 3 9 7 a 
but they say 
10 12 8 6 18 14 16 

Go backward as well as forward. 

Days and days and days may be needed for 
this, but ultemately they can say 10 when they 
see 5 and 12 when they see 4 as fast as they 
can say 


They see 
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5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Think one more than double, as 

11. 13 9 7 19 6 19 
This is real business, but they will like it. 
Think one less than double, as 

9 11 7 5 17 13 15 
Think two more than double, as 

12 14 10 8 20 16 18 
Think two less than double, as 

8 10 6 4 16 12 14 
Think three more than double, as 

13 15 11 9 21 17 19 
Think three less than double, as 

7 9 5 3 15 11 13 
By the time they have done all these they know 

a lot of number work, and have had a lot of 
fun all the time. 
THE LONGEST STEP YET. 

Think three times each. 
Take time. 
Take one at a time, as three times five. 
Write 5 


5 
5 
Put your fingers over the first one. How many 
now? 
Over the last one. How many now? 


Over the middle one. 
How 
How 


How many now? 
many are two fives? 
many are three fives? 
How many are three fives less one five? 
How many are three fives less two fives? 
Do all this with three sixes and so on until 
they know three times each. 
Then read the three times as 
15 18 12 9 27 21 24 
forward, backward as fast as they can say 
S PSA ate cs 8 
Think and say one more than three times each, 
as 
16 §=619 13 10 28 22 265 


Think and say one less than three times each, as 
we RF a 8 26 20 23 
Think and say two more than three times each. 
Think and say two less than three times each. 
Think and say three more than three times each. 
Think and say three less fhan three times each. 
Write upon the board the line three times, 
thus :— 
6 4 3 9 7 R 
5 6 4 3 9 7 5 
5 6 4 3 9 7 8 
Say to the class: Leave out the middle 5 of 15 
What is left? 
Leave out the top 9 of 27. What is left? 
The lower 8 of 24. What is left? 
Skip around. Keep skipping until they know 
all about three times a number. 
Where is 9? Between 12 and 27. 
Where is 18? Between 15 and 12. 
Keep up all sorts of practice of this kind. 
Have children ask the questions. 
WHAT DO THEY NOW KNOW? 
They know aj] about one, two, three, and can 
add them automatically, 


or 
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They know two and three times every number 
automatically. ; 

They can add three to any number automati- 
cally. 

This means that they know all they ever need 
to know up to twenty, except :— 


5 and 4 8 and 6 
6 and 4 8 and 7 
6 and 5 9 and 4 
Y and 4 9 and 5 
7 and 5 9 and 6 
Y and 6 9 and 7 
8 and 5 9 and 8 


But they add nine by making it one less than 
ten more. 

That is 9 and 4 is one less than 14, or 13. 

9 and 8 is one less than 18, or 17. 

This eliminates all nines and reduces the list 
to :— 


5 and 4 Y and 6 
6 and 4 8 and 5 
6 and 5 8 and 6 
7 and 4 8 and 7 
7 and 5 


A bright child will see that 5 and 4 are one 
less than two fives; that 6 and 5 are one less than 
two sixes; that 7 and 6 are one less than two 
sevens. 

Thus little by little the simple facts eliminate 
most difficulties until all that is left is really 
6 and 4, 7 and 4, 7 and 5, 8 and 5, and 8 and 6. 
These five combinations must be memorized. 

By this time the children see number in rela- 
tion, and do a lot of thinking about number, and 
they have fun in it all. 

All can get 100 per cent. in addition, and in 
many other phases of number work. 


MUCH MORE ADVANCE WORK. 


Write two fours thus :— , 
4 ~ 


4 “~ 


Add one-half to two fours, or fifty per cent. 
+ 4 
4 4 
4 
If you buy anything for two six dollars and 
sell it for half as much more, or fifty per cent., 
how many $6 do you sell it for? 


$6 
$6 6 
6 6 


If you buy anything for three seven dollars and 
sell for four seven dollars how much do you 
make? One seven dollars, or one-third, or 33 1-3 
per cent. 

If you buy for two eight dollars and sell for 
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three eight dollars what part, of the cost do you 
gain? One eight,dollars, or fiity per cent. 
What part of the selling price is gaim?.,Qne- 
third, or 33 1-3 per cent. 
If you*buy for°three*nine dolars and sell for 
four nine dollars what do you gain on the cost? 
One-third, or 33 1-3 per cent. 


9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 


What part of the selling price is gain? . One- 
fourth or 25 per cent. 

If you buy for four four dollars dnd sell for 
six four dollars, what is the gain on the cost? 

What per cent. of the selling price is gain? 


+ 
4 
4 4 
4 +4 
+ 4 
4 4 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
#4 
$4 4 
$4 a 4 
$+ 4 4 4 
$4 4 4 + 4 
$4 4 4 4 4 4 
If you buy by column 1 and sell by column 2 


what would you gain per cent,? 

Buy by column’ 1 and*sell ‘by ‘coltimn 3, what 
will you gain per cent.? 

What part’ of: selling price is gain? 

Buy by column 3 and sell by column 4, what do 
you gain per cent.? 

What part of selling price is gain? 

Buy by column 4 and sell by column 5, what is 
gain on cost? 

What part of selling price is gain? 

Buy by column 5 and sell by column 6, what is 
the gain on cost? 

What part of selling price is gain? 

Buy by 6 and sell by 5, what per cent. is lost? 

Buy by 6 and sell by 4, what per cent is lost? 

Buy by 6 and sell by 3, what per cent is lost? 

Pays as per 1. Asks as per 3. Sells as per 2. 

What did he hope to make per cent.? 

What did, he make? 

What per cent. of the asking price did he sell 
for? 

He paid as in 2. Asked as in 4. Sold as in 3. 

How much profit did he want to make? 

How much did he drop ftom his asking price? 

What per cent. of the cost did he gain? 

What part of the selling price was gain? 





Manual training and domestic science do not teach boys to beome mechanics and 
girls to become cooks, but they do teach boys to be manly and girls to be womanly. 


—Jacob A. Riis. 
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OHIO OLD AND NEW 

Ohio is and was and is to be one of the most 
favored spots in all America for human en- 
deavor. Between the Great Lakes and the 
‘Ohio, between the Alleghanies and the prairies, 
lies the best shaped state in the Union, the state 
whose size and shape make it the unit of compari- 
son for all other states, larger and smaller. 
Geographers put a map of Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, or Southern New England into 
Ohio to show how small it is and then put a map 
of Ohio into Texas to show how big it is. 

Through Ohio go about ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred persons who travel East or West in 
the New World, and about ninety-nine tons in 
every one hundred of freight are carried through 
Ohio. 

The ordinance of 1887, one of the greatest 
documents ever written in the New World, was 
born in Ohio, and many a state in the Middle 
West was carved out of Olio’s territory. 

Here was born>the first college for men and 
women, the first college that had no fraternities, 
no tobacco and no booze. Here was born the 
Christian Temperance Union and kin- 
Ohio was the 


Woman’s 
dred social and moral activities. 
great “highway for the underground railroad,” 
the Mecca for fleeing slaves. 

Ohio inspired .the» ambition of a multitude of 
boys and girls for the service of humanity along 


, sae ; ‘ 
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many lines, and it has been the birthplace or resi- 
dence of more men who have occupied the presi- 
dential chair in the last hundred years than all 
other northern states. 

Ohio’s significance is not a matter of eighteenth 
or nineteenth century appreciation. More than a 
thousand years ago, a race that has been extinct 
for a thousand -years, a race that spread its civili- 
zation over the vast area from the Alleghanies to 
the Sierras, the famous mound builders, after 
testing all other locations for thrift, sporting and 
defence, selected Ohio as their happy hunting 
ground, and today may be seen in that state more 
monuments to ‘their glory than in all the rest of 
their vast territory. 

Historically Ohio has been most glorious for 
more than a thousand years, but how about her 
future? Will her children match her fathers? 

It is safer to read history than to play the seer, 
but there are germinal features that promise 
much, there are suggestions of visions that fore- 
cast a future’ equal to her past. Her new con- 
stitution is the best balanced body of civic doctrine 
in the world, the best bill of particulars, political 
and educational, thus far written by modern 
thinkers. ; 

Educationally Ohio has put herself on the map 
in royal fashion. The changes in her administra- 
tive plans have been eminently and sanely pro- 
gressive, and unless all signs fail, the same _ wise 
counsels will soon give her a new code that will 
perfect her school system. 

As a foretaste of this purpose Ohio is having 
a state survey that promises to furnish  signifi- 
cant facts with adequate completeness, genuine 
fairness, and sane perspective, so that legislators 
and their state official educational advisers will 
have reliable information upon which to construct 
a satisfactory code. 

If Ohio meets her responsibility in the present 
as in the past she will build monuments as endur- 
ing as those in the Ancient City and 1913-1915 will 
be as glorious an educational gateway as_ that 
among the thousand-year-old mounds, and Colum- 
bus will be as noble a Grandview Point as that in 
the Warren county Mound Builders City. 
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PROJECTED EFFICIENCY OF JUNIOR REPUB- 


LICS 


There has never been any question from the 
first as to the efficiency of the George Junior 
Republic as administered at Freeville, N. Y., 
under the masterful genius of William R. George, 
but there have been grave doubts as to the pro- 
jected efficiency of the movement. 

No matter how complete the success at Free- 
ville, with hundreds of boys and gitls absolutely 
reformed, there would be some inherent weak- 
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ness in the plan unless its effectiveness could be 
projected to other junior republics. 

The success of the republic at Freeville is such 
as to make it next to impossible to find a manager 
who can do even approximately what William 
R. George has done there. 

In order to appreciate the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of establishing another junior republic 
or maintaining any such republic without the 
magical personality and masterly direction of 
William R. George it must be understood that 
absolutely no guiding hand such as is necessary 
everywhere else is allowable for a moment in a 
junior republic. 

To find a personality that can leave boys to 
their own sweet will and have that will 
in the mass be a good will, safe and 
wise, is near impossible. It is easy to 
find a man who will leave them to themselves but 
ruin follows in the wake, It is easy to find a man 
who will give them a lot of latitude and longi- 
tude, but he sleeps with one eye open. Neither of 
those men will ever make a success of a junior 
republic. 

The demand for republics is becoming great. 
This demand is not confined to the United States. 
England, Germany, Finland and the Philippines 
are making a beginning. There are already 
Junior Republics in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Washington, Connecticut and other states, more 
or less definitely arranged, while Vermont, 
Virginia, South Dakota, Montana, Ohio, Florida, 
and Oregon are desirous of starting Junior Re- 
publics. 

William R. George and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe, secretary of the National Junior Repub- 
lic Association, are planning to use the Freeville 
Junior Republic as a field for training first class 
directors of Junior Republics. There is no better 
field for young men with the right stuff in them 
than such a preparation as this will give for as 
noble a work as there is in America, 
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BOYS WILL BE BOYS 

The pranks of high school boys here and there 
in every section of the country are most annoy- 
ing professionally, but one very general deduc- 
tion is wholly unwarranted. These pranks are 
not of recent origin. They are not a condition of 
the times. They are not a result of the present 
“lax government.” The truth is that boys never 
were better behaved in schools, high or low, public 
or private, than now. This only is true that when 
they were universal the press never referred to 
them. The craze for “news’’ is a recent matter. 
In those days a man could repair his back fence 
without seeing it noticed in the metropolitan 
dailies. Now boys can not cut the hair of offend- 
ing lower classmen without having their pictures 
in the papers, and all papers far and near will dis- 
cuss it for several days. All this makes heroes 
of the prankists, who are always said to be among 
the “best scholars and from the best families.” 
The impression is that any fellow who has_ not 
been suspended for some prank must be lacking 
in virility and fails to belong to one of the best 
families. 
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When the hookworm experts tested all the .stu- 
dents in a State university and reported the names 
of the infected young men the faculty had a 
session on the condition. When the list was read 
one of the professors said: “| wish some others 
could be infected,” and all agreed that it would 
apparently improve the scholarship of the insti- 
tution. , 

The principal of one of the leading private boys’ 
schools in New England once said: “The boys who 
play the best pranks are the fellows to whom we 
must later look for fame and for contributions.” 

All this is heterodox and is only partly true, but 
there is enough of truth in it to justify, to some 
extent, the statement that a principal who has 
no appreciation of a joke has no right to be in 
charge of prankish boys. 

Boys who are never boys are not likely to make 
men who are worth while. 
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CHARLES B. GILBERT 

The sudden death of Charles B. Gilbert re- 
moves from educational activities a man long 
prominent in administrative and literary en- 
deavor. As high school principal and  superin- 
tendent of St. Paul, as superintendent 
in Newark and also in Rochester, and as 
author of many widely used textbooks and pro- 
fessional works he was one of the well known 
men in educational circles. His schools were 
always superlatively good. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON GREETS SCHOOL BOYS 
President Wilson’s special message to the 
9,000,000 school boys of the United States on the 
occasion of their return to school this month is 
one of the striking features of the September issue 
of Boys’ Life, the boys’ magazine published- by 
the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. In this message the President says:— 

“The White House, 
“Washington, D. C. 








“Boys’ Life, 
“200 Fifth Avenue, 
“New York City. 

“My warmest greetings to the boys on their 
return to school, May the year bring them every 
good thing and strengthen them in all the ideals 
of their service. It is a pleasure to me to be their 
chief, because | know that good citizens without 
number will come out of their ranks to counsel 
and serve the country we love. 

“Woodrow Wilson.” 

President Wilson is the honorary president of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 
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FARM BOYS’ CAMP 

New York had a Farm Boys’ Camp as guests 
of the state fair at Syracuse, September 8-13. 
Calvin J. Huson, state commissioner of agricul- 
ture, selected boys to attend. In making up 
the list Commissioner Huson took pains to desig- 
nate none but farm boys and those who under 
ordinary circumstances would not attend, They 
were all between the ages of sixteen and nineteen 
years. 

Dean Baker of the State School of Forestry 
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am Syrecuse had charge of the Farm Boys’ Camp, 
and prepared a program of lectures and addresses. 
The Mstruction given was designed to be of ser- 
vice to the boys upon their return to their home 
farms. They lived in tents, ate in mess, and par- 
ticipated in many of the features of the exhibi- 
tion. 


—— 
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RURAL LIFE PROBLEMS 


Illinois is grappling with the rural life prob- 
lems of that state heroically. This year the third 
annual conference of the Illinois Federation for 
Rural Life Progress met at De Kalb, Septem- 
ber 2-5, with Henry H. Parke of Genoa as presi- 
dent and Mabel Carney of Normal as secretary. 
Upon Miss Carney the responsibility for the 
success of the conference largely devolved and 
for its success she made great sacrifices as well as 
devoting to it much time and energy. 

The country churches, country schools, coun- 
try entertainments, country athletics, country 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, country homes, country 
neighborhood houses, country agricultural ad- 
visers, farmer co-operation, and a multitude of 
other things serviceable to men, women and 
children in the country were wisely and inspiringly 
considered. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


September 6, 1913. 
Dear Winship: I read _ with interest 
the lists of noted educators which 
you published recently. I was not _ sur- 
prised at the names of W. T. Harris, Horace 
Mann, Mark Hopkins, and Mary Lyon; but I was 
surprised that Ella Flagg Young, Booker T. 
Washington, President Eliot, David Starr Jordan, 
Henry Sabin, and P. G. Holden were not men- 
tioned. The last named will go down in history 
as the prime mover in the era of agricultural edu- 

cation in the public schools. 
Yours cordially, 
©. J. 1. 
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STATE FAIRS 


Nearly every state fair makes much of the ex- 
hibition of children’s work in school and out. 
This is coming to be almost equally true of 
county fairs. Some states, notable Ohio, are 
putting many thousands of dollars into prizes for 
boys and girls. New York, Iowa, and Ohio are 
among the most generous in cash prizes, although 
tdaho offers more than seven hundred prizes to 
school boys and girls. State Superintendent 
Grace M. Shepard of Idaho makes this statement 
in the schedule of prizes offered :— 

“It is important that the children should see 
the exhibit and study it carefully. The feal value 
of trying to make something for exhibit is not in 
winning prizes, but in learning to do well some 
every-day useful things. It is what we learn by 
trying that counts for most. Some boy or girl 
who does not win a prize may gain much more 
Sod from the exhib than those who win.” 

That & the doctrme to present to the boys and 
gitls. 





September 18, 1945 
GOVERNOR GREATHOUSE 


Just as a Yankee guess and not even as a 
prophecy we suggest that unless all signs fail 
Charles A. Greathouse, state superintendent of 
Indiana, will be the next governor of Indiana. 
It will break all records to be sure. We are of 
the opinion that no man while in office as state 


superintendent has been elected governor of any 
state. 


__ 





HODGE TO OREGON 

Dr. Clifton F. Hodge of Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, goes to the University 
of Oregon as head of the department of biology, 
and also of the extension work of the university. 
Dr. Hodge is one of New England’s foremost 
aggressively progressive educators. New Eng- 
land can ill afford to lose him, but he will be a 
great asset for the Pacific Northwest. 
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WILLIAM A. MOWRY 

Dr. William A. Mowry, at eighty-four, is re- 
markably well preserved physically, in perfect 
form mentally, and like a lad in optimism, hope- 
fulness, and cheer. He has led a life of great use- 
fulness, with abundant honors. University trained 
when such training was rare, officer in the Civil 
war, a teacher of exceptional success and in- 
fluence, a leader in professional activities, an 
author of many books of large sales and high ap- 
preciation. Born in Uxbridge, Massachusetts, 
graduated from Brown University, he did his great 
teaching in Providence, and has lived in Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts, during his writing years. 
Every man of distinction has some one character- 
istic that outshines his associates and with Dr. 
Mowry it has been his superb conversational gift. 
Few men in any profession or calling have been so 
genial and every way attractive in conversation. 
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After a year’s absence from the Erasmus 
school, Brooklyn, Mrs. Katherine C. Edgell re- 
turned to work last week. Mrs. Edgell is the 
teacher who asked a year’s leave of absence to 
bear and rear a child. The plot thickens. 


The Warrensburg, Missouri, State Normal 
school, Dr. W. J. Hawkins, president, enrolled 
1,426 students in the summer session. Did any 
other state normal school match that? 


There has been no school book trust for a 
generation, and yet cheap politicians will harp 
about it, though they know there are a hundred 
school book publishers. 


If consolidated rural schools put in citified 
teachers it will be a stupid blunder to consolidate. 


Chicago is to expend $10,000 for the wise teach- 
ing of sex-hygiene in the schools. 


Chicago women teachers have been marrying 
in large numbers this summer. 


Votational guidance needs scientific guidance. 
Efficiency is the educational slogan for 1913-14. 


Line up with the home in your school work. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 

One of the attractive resorts of the Southwest 
is Excelsior Springs, a few miles out from Kan- 
sas City. In variety the natural waters vie with 
those of Saratoga, and the hotels which have 
risen among them are so sumptuous as to attract 
from their luxuriousness aside from the curative 
value of the waters. 

But the town is itself well worth while from the 
people who live thriftily here. The agricultural 
interests of the country round about are a great 
background for an enterprising city. 

The unfailing test of an agricultural community 
is that of the thoroughbred in coops and animals. 
There is no considerable prosperity possible when 
farmers raise mongrel stock and crops of any kind, 
and plant untested seed. Guess work has never 
succeeded in any kind of business. The farmers 
hereabouts are beginning to study soils and seed, 
and attend to the breeding of crops and animals. 

Test of a city, like that of the country, is in the 
seed sowing for the coming generation. Many a 
man will see to it that his stock is well bred and 


well cared for, will study books, magazines, 
and papers to know what is best in 
the feeding and care of stock and _ will bring up 
his boys by guess work, and will educate them 
in a happy-go-lucky way. A man will lay out all 
money needed for the best housing and care of 
stock and oppose adequate salaries for teachers, 
and appropriate equipment for the schools. 

Excelsior Springs stands the test of sentiment 
toward and devotion to education. An admir- 
able high school building recently opened tells its 
own story. This has come in the three-years 
leadership of Superintendent G. W. Buswick, who 
has also seen the teaching force increased fifty per 
cent., a supervisor of music employed, and manual 
training, domestic science and agriculture have 
been introduced. 

Back of Mr. Buswick stand the teachers, back 
of them is the board of education solidly, and 
back of them the leading business and professional 
men, and all women’s organizations. Rarely does 
one find such educational harmony, spirit, and pro- 
gressiveness as here. 


——_o-——_ 


TRAINING FOR CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT A. C. NELSON 
Utah 

The thing we need most today is civic right- 
eousness. I don’t know of anything more im- 
portant for our teachers to be doing than to be 
training their pupils in the fundamentals of good 
citizenship. The teachers must do a large share 
of this work if it is to be done. 

Civic righteousness will not come simply by 
preaching it at the grown people. It must be de- 
veloped, cultivated in the child by persistent 
training in those simple little duties that come 
to him every day as a young citizen in his school 
community. No day passes wherein the teacher 
cannot find opportunity, if she will, to implant 
civic virtues in the child’s heart. 

The care given to our school buildings is an 


excellent example. Think of the chance this 
affords to teach respect for public property. 
What is more vital in a citizen than the feeling 


that makes him hold sacred what belongs to all? 
Yet how many teachers are there who fail to im- 
press this upon the boys and girls that come to 
them. The district is rare in which you will not 
find some evidences of disrespect, at times even 
wanton waste and destruction of public property. 
Think of the battered buildings, the broken win- 
dows, carved desks, marred blackboards, tumble- 
down fences, littered school yards, and walls and 
outbuildings scribbled over too often with ob- 
scenity. Does this not indicate strongly what is 
needed? 

Do children generally treat their own homes 
so? Why should they abuse thus what belongs 
to us all? Is there not a crying need for teachers 
to teach such lessons in civic righteousness as 
wil) make them pauge belore they lift a hand to 


mar these temples of learning? When you stay 
the hand of the pupil who is about to carve his 
desk with a jackknife, do you not check the 
grafter of the future? What more right has one 
to destroy a piece of public property to gratify 
his desire for the savage pleasure that seems to 
come from destroying things, than he has to put 
his hand into the public purse to gratify his de- 
sire for other pleasures? 

Think of the sacrifices the people have made 
to create these splendid school buildings. The 
past seven years in our state may be looked upon 
as a school building epoch. No expense has been 
spared to equip our districts everywhere with 
magnificent school structures. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent 
to provide our children with the most modern, 
sanitary, well-lighted, well-heated, and attractive 
buildings. What now is due from teachers and 
pupils for all this generous sacrifice of the par- 
ents? 

Surely it is asking little enough from those 
who daily enjoy these comfortable public homes, 
that they treat them with proper respect. The 
child who cannot do this shows thoughtlessness 
and ingratitude; the teacher who neglects to 
train children in this great fundamental lesson in 
civic righteousness can hardly be trusted to teach 
him anything else. 

What ought to be created in the minds of all 
children is such a love for school buildings as 
will make every child a_ self-appointed guardian 
of it his can be done; it has been done in 
some places. There are districts in the state 
where the children would all but drive out of 
their midst a pupil whe weuld wantonly break a 
window, or cut a desk, or seribble obscenity on 
an outbuilding of do anything else that destroys 
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their school home. Would that such a spirit 
were in every school. 

If the children are trained to take pride in 
their suroundings, if every act that looks toward 
destruction be checked as it shows itself, if teach- 
ers and pupils will work together to plant trees 
and lawns and otherwise beautify their school 
grounds, if they will work together to decorate 
tastefully their classrooms—all these things will 
bring the respect desired. 

Speaking of these decorations makes me 
wish to say that all decorations should be choice. 
Better a clean, bare wall than one covered with 
untasteful decorations or cheap pictures. What 
the child should see day by day is something that 
uplifts and inspires —artistic, beautiful pictures of 
nature and noble lives. 

Teachers often complain that the parents 
do not visit the school. Ah, but they do visit it, 
every day, through their children. Children al- 
ways reflect their parents—their home. And 
they carry with them, too, the culture inspired in 
the school. The teacher therefore cannot he too 
careful what she does. It is in her power to 
change for the better every home represented in 
her classroom. It is in her power also to shape 
the citizenship of the future by training children 
every day in those things that make for civic 
righteousness. 

Teachers often think that this means a waste 
of time. It means rather conservation both of 
time and energy. It means far more than the 
book learning we teach so faithfully—good as 
that is. It is the most important line of work for 
our schools just.now and always.—Utah Educa- 
tional Review. 
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AMERICAN CHILDREN NOT IN SCHOOL 

Over a million children will not go to school 
this week because they are at work in some two 
hundred occupations. Owen R. Lovejoy, secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee, said 
recently that statistics indicate that all the girls 
and at least nine-tenths of the boys who leave 
school under sixteen years enter low wage _ in- 
dustries and remain unskilled workers throughout 
their lives. 

Mr. Lovejoy estimates that about one-half of 
those now at work under sixteen in all occupa- 
tions are white American children, one or both of 
whose parents are native born. American 
families are as ready as foreign families to let 
children enter the factory. before they are six- 
teen. The Connecticut State Commission, in a 
study of more than 11,000 women and _ girls 
representing fourteen racial groups, found a 
larger percentage of Americans with American 
fathers among the workers under sixteen’ than 
among the older workers. 

The latest volume of the Federal Report on the 
Condition of Woman and Child Wage Earners in 
the United States makes a similar showing. Of 
the twenty-eight racial groups into which the 
93,000 workers are divided, onlv four races, in- 
volving less than one-tenth of the total, had a 
larger percentage of workers under sixteen thar 
the native white Americans. Of all the workers 
of all races studied in twenty-three industries in 
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seventeen States, one in twelve was under six- 
teen years; of the American workers, in the same 
industries and the same states, one in eleven was 
under sixteen. 

The National Child Labor Committee suggests 
that in the light of the widely recognized evils of 
factory work for young people, it would be well 
for all industrial states to consider following the 
example of Ohio, which has just put into operation 
a law forbidding employment in factories and 
several other occupations to boys under fifteen 
and girls under sixteen years. _ 
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FOURTH OF JULY CASUALTIES 

Fewer persons died celebrating last Independ- 
ence day than in any year since statisticians began 
recording the folly of fireworks. 

Thirty-two fresh graves represent this year’s 
death toll, as shown by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. This figure, compared with 
166 in 1903, which was the first year the associ- 
ation counted “insane” Fourth victims, gives rise 
to the optimistic prediction in the latest number 
of the medical journal that the “annual orgy of 
death and destruction” soon will cease. 

The association’s figures for the eleven years 
it has tabulated Fourth of July fatalities, follow :— 











DEATHS 
Frem From Total 

Tetanus uber, Deen! Now tesel 
te etree a i ane 29 32 1,131 
oy Te es Fee ae 6 35 41 947 
MEE WED. 25.04 beceles cxidtyatecs 20 47 57 1,546 
SE MCL » a's swgdgaeeb os.05.0 050 67 64 131 2,792 
Re a ee a 90 215 5,092 
Bee meee iE. 108 163 5,460 
MONE POE oa wicase s 0 dick ocd s cuwne oe 102 164 4,249 
OT arr reer &3 158 5,308 
a pe a 87 95 182 4,994 
Bee PMN bck cei oc06a0 91 92 183 3,986 
pee ME. 3. ks 6 0s cantcals cads aes 406 60 466 3,983 
Total for 11 years...........987 805 1,792 39,488 


Of this vear’s victims, thirteen, most of them 
little girls, were burned to death when their cloth- 
ing caught fire. Two of these accidents were 
caused by supposedly harmless “snapper” matches. 

Another table compares the causes, other than 
tetanus, of deaths for the last nine years. It fol- 
lows :— 
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1006 fick. dys. veal -. 42 6 5 7 #17 95 
rps Se ee 3 3 3 8 
apt Peelers: 31 13 13 8 22 102 
1908 ...........5.90 2 19 @ q 7 108 
ee a 7 16 7 7 6 0 
Re pee Ta ae 2 8 3 64 
| PE Rak 9 2 5 R 47 
Se. 35..30.. 208 R 7 9 2 7 85 
ee ere ae 6 1 1 29 
Total .........189 199 105 57 38 74 653 


The most notable reductions in the numbers of 
injured come from the cities where ordinances 
prohibiting the sale or use of fireworks are en- 
forced. In this list Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee 
and Newark, N. J., appear most prominent. From 
Newark no Casualties have been reported for 
three years. In the cities where the “sane Fourth” 
ofdinances merely are restrictive the reductions, 
while noticeable, are not nearly so pronounced. 
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A COLLEGE CORNER IN SCH ex ing such material eventually owns it and we talk 
LOUISE M. WADE BARNES fe LAW * of ways! fo- take} Ded own rooms attractive at 
ee t honié. “Each child a opts a school or college and 
In considering whether the boy shall plan for 4 learns about it, using an outline we make together ; 
college course or not, there is much to be said for in turn each arranges his own exhibit and pre- 
and against, but instead of being guided by this, .o nts the advantages of “his school” to the class. 
that, and the other opinion let us refer to the state- The exhibit consists of mounted photographs, 
ment of Dr. Frank More, superintendent of the  puiIdings, athletic groups, and postal views in ad- 
New Jersey Reformatory. The following facts dition to the catalog and sometimes anniversary 
were set forth to show the relative advantages of |, commencement editions of the college or local 
college, high school, and grammar school paper and various souvenirs of the same. 
graduates :— In this consideration of higher schools, the chil- 
In 1909, a study was made of 15,000,000 males dren take the greatest delight and they are led to 
a thirty a of age; 10,876 had attained a 4.) questions and this in turn leads to discussions 
national reputation ; 2,000,000 of the 15,000,000, at home, both of which result in increased intel- 
were uneducated ; no notables occur in this list. ligence for all and to the decision of many to rfe- 
Of the educated classes 12,000,000 were gram- main in school through the high school with a 
mar school graduates, one in every 40,000 were View to continuing school in greater preparation 
notables; 650,000 were high school graduates, {,, Jife’s opportunities. 
one for every 400 were notables ; 325,000 were col- 





lege graduates, and one for every forty were Pe 

notables. Thus it is seen that the high school MOVING PICTURES IN SCHOOL 
graduate has 100 times the chance of the grammar Many state normal schools and high schools 
school graduate and the college graduate 1,000 now have an equipment for showing moving 
times the chance. pictures, but so far as I know, the State Normal 


Does higher education pay? If it does, is it not school at Kirksville, Missouri, is the only one that 
the duty of the school to show the child all sides has an equipment for making films for moving pic- 
of this question? tures. They have made films of most of the out- 

In the eighth grade the child faces the question. door activities of the school and they are many. 
He is asking, “Shall I go to the high school or By being on hand all the time Professor Bur- 
not? What shall I get there that will help on in roughs knows just what is worth catching in mo- 
after life?’ This is the period, then, when the tion and when to catch it to best effect. This reel 
teacher must interest him in higher education, will be shown in every moving picture gallery in 
and by showing him the advantages of a better Northeast Missouri. 
education he will see the necessity of a high school The school is also leading all others so far as we 
course in order to be fitted to enter such institu- know in making lantern slides and using them. 
tions. There is an instrument for the use of slides in every 

If possible, take pupils to visit nearby nor- department of the school. In the year 1912-13, the 
mal schools, colleges, technical schools, business teachers and students made nearly 18,000 lantern 
colleges, and any other centres of training which slides. Every graduate takes away with him a 
may interest and inspire him. Show the positions large assortment and equipment of slides for use 
in life occupied by graduates and contrast with whenever he may teach. 
the opportunities of those who left school when The school slides are now card catalogued so 
in the lower grades. Show them that “America” that they can be had at short notice for use are 
is but another name for “Opportunity,” but also where in the building. A. E. W. 
bring out the fact that better preparation is de- . 
manded each year, as educated people are more 
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should be very glad to use any pictures or infor- from which one should learn how to get the 
mation they care to send. The schools respond most and best of an education out of everything 
generously to these requests. The child receiv- in life. 


numerous and competition keener. Make clear GENESIS 

to him that the greater his efficiency the more Out of the silence, song; 

useful he is to the world. The preparation of Out of the bud, a rose; 

the father will not do for the son. The world Out of the rose, the scent 

moves rapidly and unless the individual keeps up The wood-wind blows. 

with the procession he is left behind. Poverty is 

not a sufficient barrier to acquiring higher educa- Out of the years, a faith; 

tion; quote Lincoln, Garfield, and scores of Out of life’s travail, truth; 

young men and women all over the land who by Out of the heart, the charm 4 

their own efforts are gaining higher training. Of ageless youth. re 
I have a “College Corner” in my schoolroom. i 

From the Tables of Colleges and Universities in Out of the things unseen, | 

the World Almanac and from the American Out of the inner dream, f 

School Directory (935 Broadway, New York) I Ever in pcre | = yom t| 

select names of various classes of schools and 5 eens the Independent: if 

give out the names and addresses to the pupils, di- cr aay : 

recting them to write to the secretary stating that Sends . a } 

we are arranging a College Corner and that we School education is that phase of education 
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THOREAU’S “WALDEN” —(1) 


JESSICA J. HASKELL 


High Schoo), Hallowell. Maine 


STUDY PLAN. 


I. Thoreau’s life and works. 


Date and place -of birth. 
Parentage. 

Boyhood- 

Early education. 

Harvard life and associations. 
His trip to Maine. 

His position in the academy. 
His Concord life. 

His appearance and character. 
His manner of life. 


Ferraro oP 
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His friends. 
His Walden experimefit: 
His -philosophy- 
His last days. 
o. His death. 
II. “Walden.” 
A. Preliminary questions. 
}. Of what is “Walden” an account? 


a Se 


PrP 5 


3. How shall we class “Walden”? 
4. What is its setting? 

What is the general argument? 
Has “Walden” any formal plan? 
. Where and what was “Walden”? 
Why did Thoreau go there? 
Was the experiment a success? 


B. Detailed study. 


~ 
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“ECONOMY.” 

1. Why does the author apologize for his personal 
reference? 
What does jhe say of himself? 
What was his aim in the experiment? 
What is Thoreau’s definition of a philosopher? 
How does he define philanthropy? 

6. What has he to say of faith? 

7. Give five philosophical statements in epigrammatic 
form. 

8 Name and identify the philosophers and scientists 
referred to. 

9. What is Thoreau’s attitude toward slavery? 

10. Find an instance of a suggestive name for a 
character. 

11.. What test are we told to apply to our tasks? 

12. What does Thoreau say of clothes and fashions? 

13. What does he say of ownership? 

14. Describe Thoreau’s house. 

15. How was it built? 

16. What is Thoreau’s opinion of furniture? 

17- What sort of farmer was he? 

18. What customs of savage nations does he think 
we might imitate to advantage? 


“WHERE I LIVED AND WHAT I LIVED FOR.” 


ox 99 po 


1. Explain the classical allusions. 

2. What is the spirit of this paper? 

3. Whet was “the boat’? 

4. From what is “I am monarch” quoted? 

5. What good descriptive bits? 

6. What were some of Thoreau’s ideas on simplify- 


sng life? 
7. What attitude, according to Thoreau, is neces- 
sary to a true view of life? 


“READING.” 
What is Thoreau’s definition of reading? 
What does he urge us to read? 
Does he believe in originals or in translations? 
Does he believe in rapid readin~? 
Explain the, various classical references. 
6. How does Hawthorne think one can obtain true 


or mh co tO 


culture? 


“SOUNDS.” 
What is the meaning of “tantivy’’? 
What sounds are described? 
Wihat particularly effective description? 
What is Thoreau’s opinion of the railroad? 


ee 


What is his opinion of commerce? 
What Biblical allusions? 


> 
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7. What. historical allusions? 

8. What definite specific touch does he give in speak- 
ing of time? 

9. Is this use of the specific and concrete a charac- 
teristic of Thoreau’s? 

10. What essayist that you have read thas this char- 
acteristic? 

11. Identify the classical allusions. 

“SOLITUDE.” 

1. What is Thoreau’s opinion of society? 

2. What poetic touches in this chapter? 

3- What does Thoreau consider to be the advantages 
of solitude? 
Who were Thoreaw’s. callers? 
How did he know that anyone had been to see 


Explain the geographical allusions. 
Who were Goffe and Whalley? 


“VISITORS.” 


1, How does the sentiment in the first paragraph 
compare with that expressed in the previous paper? 

2. What does Thoreau say about his chairs? 

3. What are some of Thoreau’s ideas on conversa- 
tion? 

4. Tell the story of Winslow and the Indian. 


4. 

5. 
him? 

6. 


oe 


5. What does Thoreau consider true hospitality? 
6. Describe some of Thoreau’s visitors. 
“THE BEAN FIELD.” 
1, Comment on the way in which this paper begins. 
2. What was Thoreau’s attitude toward farming? 
3. What is his advice to bean growers? 
4. Do you consider him a practical farmer? 
5- Who was Paganini? 


6. What is the point of the allusion to him? 
7. What is the source of the Latin quotation? 

8. What is the point dn its application? 

“THE VILLAGE.” 

1. Why did Thoreau go to the village? 

2. What figures of speech do we find in the first 
pages of this paper? 

8. Describe Thoreau’s jail experience. 

4. What seems to be his attitude toward this ex- 
perience? 

5. What does he consider a cure for “thieving and 
robbery”? 


6. Whom does he quote in support of this idea? 
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IMPORTANT SUPERINTENDENT’S LETTER 


Middletown, Conn., 
September 2, 1913. 
To Prospective Employers of High School Pupils or 
Graduates :— 

There are each year in our high schools @ number of 
boys and girls who need to work afternoons and Satur- 
days in order to pay their expenses while getting an edu- 
cation or who would be greatly benefited by some such 
work. Some pupils will be glad to work in exchange 
for board and room. 

We have a form which these pupils fill out and which 
we keep on file for reference. It includes information 
concerning the age, the amount of education, the name 
and address of former employers and of references, the 
kinds of work previously done, the kinds of work that 
the pupil can do and ‘prefers, and the time when and 
bow much he or she can devote to out-of-school work. 
Besides this information, we learn from a personal ac- 
quaintance with the pupils and their progress and be- 
havior in school considerable about the. physical and 
mental fitness and general reliability for different kinds 
of work. Last year the greatest demand was not for 
boys but for girls, and the work was tending children 
or assisting in light houwsework. 

While we cannot agree always to secure for a pros- 
pective employer just the sort of pupil he or she may 
desire for any work, still we shall be very glad to assist 
to the best of our ability in finding the right workman. 

There is another very important part of this letter. 
What employment worth while can you offer any of 
our graduates, boys or girls; who on leaving us wish 
to enter such promising fields of work as their own. city 
can offer them? Our graduates have been instructed 
in the following courses: The General or English, the 
Classical and, after June, 1914, the Commercial, the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Course for Boys, and. the 
Practical Arts Course for Girls, which course covefs 
considerable instruction in drawing, home decoration, 
sewing, laundering, cooking, etc...li.yeu wish to em- 
ploy any Of our gradtdates, or if you would care to do 
so, provided they were ingtruéted and tramed to do 
certain things not included’ in our present courses or 
to do them better than’ graduates in the past—if you 
meed or may need the services of any of our graduatés 
or if you have any suggestions to offer concerning the 
improvement of the education we give in high school, 
kindly feel free to communicate in full your needs and 
suggestions. 

The education of the grammar school is to-day far 
too elementary as an equipment for service in the com- 
plex work of the world. The high school is for the rank 
and file the people’s elementary college or finishing 
school, and as such it should serve the interests of all 
the people: those who ‘have Sons and daughters-to edu 
cate and these who may needythe services of these: sons 
and daughters when educated. We ask your co-opera- 
tion in making» ourshigh Scbdéol fulfill properly and ade 
quately its function. 

Did you ever think that one of the most serious as 
well as constant losses Middletown suffers is to allow 
annually the flower of her youth, the graduates from 
her local high school, to leave her borders in order to 
earn a livelihood? Are. there practically no openings 
worth while as a life work for our graduates here in 
Middletown? Is there any way the Middletown Busi- 
mess Men’s Association or the Twentieth Century Club 
or any one else can arrange so that we can save our 
city this irreparable loss of young blood, brains, and 
energy that should be kept here and «made to byild up 
& larger, better, busier, and more, beautiful. Middletown? 

lf you need the services of any of our students far 
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part time or of any of our graduates or other students 
who may be obliged to leave school before graduation, 
kindly write us explaining fully and definitely the nature 
of the work and the kind of pupil desired. 
Very truly yours, 
W. A. Wheatley, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


-" _—_ 
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A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. By 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Professor of History in the 
University of Chicago. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. Ilhustrated.. 623 pp. Price, $1.40. 

The latest edition of Professor McLaughlin's well- 
known American History has been thoroughly revised 
and largely re-written, in addition to being brought up 
to date. The discussion of the Colonial period has been 
reduced in order to allow more space for recent his- 
tory. and marked attention has been paid to the treat- 
ment of the last forty years as a period of mdustrial and 
economic reconstruction. In this regard the book fs an 
example of the best modern scholarship. The old his- 
torical text with its array of names and events and 
dates interspersed with legends has given way to the 
modern scientific text in which the names and events 
are used as the groundwork for the erection of philo- 
sophical historic theory—the discussion of whole peri- 
ods as stages in the advance of civilization. The im- 
portance of recent American history cannot be over- 
estimated. The country has changed greatly in its 
political, social, and economic aspects in the years 
since the Civil war, and it is this change which Profes- 
sor McLaughlin attempts to summarize in the closing 
chapters iof his book, which are remarkable for their 
dispassionate and intelligent treatment of subjects 
which it were only too easy to discuss from the stand- 
point of the partisan rather than that of the historian. 

No fault can be found with the book as regards bind- 
ing, typography, or illustration. One misprint, how- 
ever, has been noted: On page 402, line 26, “Hood” is 
obviously a mistake for “Pope,” and this mistake has 
been carried into the index. 


WORK AND LIFE. By Proiessor lra W. Howerth 
of the University of California. New York: Sturgis 
& Walton Co. 12mo. Cloth. 278 pp. Price, $1.50 
net. 

A capital piece of writing on a timely theme. Eco- 
nomic affairs predominate in all its several sections. 
That society has not yet reached the gracious ideals and 
practices that would ensure to it sanity of behavior and 
the spirit of fraternalism, the author appears to believe. 
And in this he is in all probability correct. Yet m does 
not drastically mveigh against the present time, rather 
in the kindliest way he points out the possibilities of 
betterment. Among his themes are “The Social Prob- 
lem of Today,” “Competition, Natural and Industrial,” 
“The Social Ideal,” and others equally important. There 
is nO pessimistic strain in his work, but rather the heart- 
ening strain of optimism. It is an unusually careful- 
reasoned and practically suggestive book. 


LIVY, THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Book XXI 
and Selections from Books XXII-XXX. By James 
C. Egbert, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
306 pp- Price, 60 cents, met. 

This book has been prepared with the purpose of 
putting into the hands of the college studemt in one 
volume the account of the Second Punic War as given 
by the great historian of the Augustine age. Livy, who 
gained prominence as a writer in the period following 
Cicero, is worthy of study both as a source of informa- 
tion and as a stylist. As a source of information Livy 
was not pre-emanently accurate; he gleaned his imfor- 
mation from the authors who had preceded him and de- 
cided for himself just what was the truth. In doing 
this he was altogether too likely to shade the truth, 
whenever the truth was likely to injure the fame of 
Rome or to cast reflection on any of Rome’s great men. 

As a stylist Livy forms a good stepping stone from 
Cicero to Tacitus. He resembles Cicero in that he 
coined new expressions and in a general way extended 
the scepe of the Latin lan e. Like Tacitus he has a 
style especially well aeoted to description. The 
twenty-first book of Livy traces in detail the course 
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of the first part of the Seoond Punic War, beginning 
with the attack upon Saguntum. It follows Hannibal 
over the Alps and describes his differemt successes in 
Italy preceding the battle of Lake Trasimeme. In the 
selections from the few following books the chief 
battles and events of the war erding with the battle of 
Zama are given. Throughout the whole the description 
“of the battles is very livid, while the narration is en- 
livened by the introduction of speeches attributed to the 
“different leaders on both sides.. This edition is especi- 
sally good. It has a compact introduction, while its 
motes are very complete. A féw maps which show 
‘clearly the different sites of battles and the movements 
‘of the two armies are mcluded. The book is admirably 
adapted for class use. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. Words and Music by 
Dora I. Buckingham. 9x12. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts: Milton Bradley Company. 

It is not often that one finds thirty-three new songs, 
new in words and music, all of which are extra good in 
themselves and in their adaptation to little children as 
are these. This group of songs is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the country’s musical equipment for the 
schools. The titles are suggestive of the interests 
awakened herein, “Daddy Long Legs,” “Hallowe'en,” 
“Jacky Frost,” “Little Pussy Willow,” “Mango Pepper,” 
“Teeter Totter,” “The Bumble Bee,” “The Farmer 
Man,” “The Foolish Puppy Dogs,” “Taro San,” “The 
Jack-o’-Lantern,” and “The Naughty Bunny.” Of this 
book Lucy Gage well says: “The author of these verses 
and melodies has well found the way to the heart of 
childhood. She appreciated all its moods and expres- 
sions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity 
and ‘sincerity.” 


LIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS. By Howard R. 
Driggs. Book One, 252 pp; Book Two, 360 pp. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: University Publishing Company. 
Cloth- 

A very happy title to exceedingly interesting language 
lessons. From time to time in both the Journal of 
‘Education and the American Primarv Teacher, we 
have used language work that we have seen in the train- 
ing school of the State University of Utah and we more 
than half suspect that our early appreciation of the 
work of Howard R. Driggs and our enthusiasm over it 
helped not a little to the completion of the work and 
the presentation of it in book form. The ‘first real live 
language lessons the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion and of the American Primary Teacher saw in 
actual school life was in the classes inspired and super- 
vised by Mr. Driggs, and though he has seen much live 
language work since his ardent appreciation of Mr. 
Driggs’ genius and mastery has never abated, so that 
this two-book series of “Live Language Lessons” is 
exceptionally attractive. We can but think that the 
“touch and go” spirit, the “live life’ of every sugges- 
tion, the varied and vital themes upon which the children 
write in prose and verse and ‘the illustrations from real 
life by which essential facts and forms required for 
correct usage and easy expression may be taught will 
appeal to others as they do to us. 


STORIES OF BIG ANIMALS. In the series, Phyllis’ 
Field Friends. By Lenore E. Mulets. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Cloth. 298 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book has been prepared with the idea of mak- 
img children familiar with the appearances and char- 
acteristics of the larger animals, with their habits and 
haunts, and with the general knowledge regarding these 
animals which the younger folk should know. This is 
accomplished in a very interesting manner by the 
author, the chief characteristics of each type of animal 
being illustrated by a story which at the same time 
seems to touch on every point of interest in the makeup 
of the particular species. These stories cannot fail to 
be interesting to the ordinarv girl, since they are written 
in simple style, and contain that element of mysticism 
which is so prominent in the old stories of animals 
which parents tell to their children. In this book there 
are stories about the wolf family, the bear family, the 
cat family, the elephant, the camel, the beaver, the 
bison, and the deer family. The first few stories in the 
book are about the coyote, which years ago lived in 
great numbers on the prairies, and which today may be 
found in that region. The cunningness and greed of 
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that animal are brought out in these stories and its ap- 
pearance as so. Clearly described that any child might 
recognize it. In the same way the other animals are 
dealt with. After the stories of each species, a detailed 
description of the family is given, and this description 
may be used as the basis of a composition, or for refer- 
ence. The fact that the whole book is really one story 
is likely to make it even more readable, and the numer- 


_ illustrations make dt especially well adapted to the 
child. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Silver-Bardett Arithmetics’—Book Three. By G. M. Phillip® 
and R. F. Arderson. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Farm Arithmetic.” By C. W. Burkett and K.D. Swartzel. New 
York: Orange Judd Company. 

“The New Testament Period and Its Leaders.’’ By F. T. Lee. 
Price, $1.35. Boston: Sherman, French Company. 

“How I Kept My Baby Well.” By Anna G. Noyes. Price, $1.25. 
—“Backward and Feebie-Minded Children.” By E.B. Huey. Price, 
$1.40.—“Inductive versus Deductive Methods of Teaching.” By 
W.H. Winch. Price,$1.25. Baltimore: Warwick & Yorke. 


‘aesthetic Educatien.”” By Charlies DeGarmo, Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen. 


“Irregular French Verbs.” By R. W. Wright. New York: Leng- 
mans, Green & Co. 


“Designs in Leather.” By F. W. Reid. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Company. 


‘Entomology.’ By J. W. Folsom. Price, $2.25. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 


“A History of England.”” By A. C. Thomas. Boston: D. C 
Heath & Ce. 

“The Golden Road.” By L. M. Montgomery. Prices, $1.25.— 
gn _— at Panama.” By Francis Raleigh. Boston: L. C. 

e o. 

tbe See and Say Series.” S.L. Arnold, E. C. Bonney, and E. F. 
Southworth: Book One.—Manual for reachers—Book One. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

“Training for Efficiency.”’ By 0. S. Marden. Price, $1.25--‘‘The 
White Duckling and Other Tales.’’ Translated by N. H. Dole. Price, 
$1.00.—*Boy Scouts ina Lumber Camp.’’ By James Otis. Price. 
$1.25.—'‘Dorothy Brooke Across the Sea.”’ By F. C. Sparhawk. Price, 
$1.50.—“The Man Without a Countrv”’ and Other Stories. By FE. E. 
Hale.—‘‘Treasure Mountain.” By E.L. Sabin. Price, $1.50.—‘The 
Changing Year.”’ Price, $1.00. New York: T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co 

‘The Trial of William Tinkling.” By Charles Dickens Price. 50 
cent«.—"The Three Golden Apples.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Price, 50 cents.—“The Paradise of Children.”” By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorae. Price, 50 cents.—*‘The Story of Richard Doubledick.”’ By 
Charles Dickens. Price, 50 cents.—‘‘Captain Boldheart.’”’ By Charles 
Dickens. Price,50 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


JUST FUBLISHED 
BOURNE and BENTON’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


This book departs from the traditional path as 
radically as does the authors’ Introductory 
American Histery, which has met with such phe- 
aomena!l success. It traces the growth of the nation 
through the life of the people, and gives promi- 
nence to social and industrial progress. It con- 
tains more that the Twentieth Century boy and girl 
should know than any other history for upper gram- 
mar grades. Cloth; 598 pages. Maps and illustra- 
tions; $1.00. 


BOURNE and BENTON’S 


INTRODUCTORY AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY 


A book for the sixth grade, based on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association. The purpose is 
to teach pupils that our civilization has its begin- 
ings far back in the history of the Old World, and 
to emable them to think of our country in its true 
historical setting. About two-thirds of the book 
are given to this introductory history, and the re- 
mainder to the period of discovery and exploration. 
Cloth; 267 pages. Maps and illustrations; 60 cents. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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== TO BE HELD | 
OCTOBER, 


3; Massachusetts Su imtendents’ Arsocia- 
tion. W. H. Price, Watertown, x 

17-18: Bastern Illinois Teache As- 
sociation, Charleston; Mary E. Me- 
Coy, sec’y. 

19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotfon 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
a 22nd Street, New York City, 


22-25: "Swnngecta Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first annual mééting, 
Minneapolis; Dean lL. A. Welgle, 
Carleton College, Northfield, prestf- 


dent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
efation, Hartford and New Haven; 
s. P. Willard, Colchester, sec’y. 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield: Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

80-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 


Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 
sec’y. 

20-31: Maine Association. Bangor; H. 


, Augusta, sec’y. 

3)-November 1: Southern 
Association, Nashville; 
Montgomery, Ala., 


October 
Education 
Ww. F. Feagin, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


5-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha: W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-8: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis: L. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 


Associa- 


27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dallas; W. F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 

DECEMBER. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 
NORTHEAST HARBOR. What 


county teachers’ convention can offer 
a program the equal of that an- 
nounce4 for the one here next Fri- 
day! Ex-President Charles Eliot of 
Harvard is to speak on the subject, 
“The Education Which Will Contrib- 
ute to the Earning of a Livelihood.” 
Professor Sedgwick of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology will 
give a talk on teaching science. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke of Princeton and 
Pro fessor Arthur Norton of Welles- 
ley will take part in the meeting. At 
the evening session an address will 
be given by Dr. A. E. Winship. 

BRUNSWICK. By the will of 
Edward A. Drummond, a wholesale 
dry goods merchant of Chicago, 
Bowdoin College receives $80,000 of 
a $500,000 estate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

- MANCHESTER. Elizabeth R. 
Elkins. writing in the Manchester 
Union, sends out a call to New 
Hampshire teachers to line up with 
teachers in other New England states. 

New Hampshire teachers have been 
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very tardy in n their. demand for a pen- 
sion., Already twenty-three states. of 
the United States have teachers’ pen- 
sion laws of some nature. To be 
sure, there ‘ads been wisdom in our 
delay, ior now, we need but say, 

“Look.” and, to one,who ean see the 
good in the’ mem the economic value 
of A teacher's pension is self-evident. 
What if has done for other states it 
will do for ours. In every c°se it 
has had certain noticeable resulis, 

First—Better teachers. Why 
Because the financial rewards. of 
teachers in this state are so inade- 
quate that a pension would attract a 
superior class of persons to the pro, 
fession. 

Second.—It will retain the best 
teachers in the profession, now leav- 
ing for other callings where the re- 
muneration is larger. 

Third—It will cause teachers’to re- 
maift in the State, and our schools 
will cease being trainine schools for 
other states having. more lucrative 
positions to offer. 

Fourth—It will allow a teacher to 
use her questionably large salary for 
furthering her education without be- 
ing continually harassed with a dread 
of old-age dependency. 


Fifth—It will remove from our 
school systems old and worn-out 
teachers tired with the years of 


listening to little feet and watching 
the shifting of variegated hair rib- 
bons. 

Sixth—This pension bill will re- 
quire that every teacher show a state 


teachers’ certificate, thus our state 
will gradually have a certified teach- 
ing corps. 


With but little consideratien one 
can see that a teachers’ pension law 
has invaluable results. New Hamp- 
shire needs and should have all that 
is valuable, therefore why not a 
teachers’ pension law? 

VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. With the open- 
ing of its 114th vear Middlebury has 
its largest freshman class. The new 
chemistry building is a great addi- 
tion to the equipment here. 

NORTHFIELD. A.. J. Hunter 
of Williamstown was elected superin- 
tendent of a school union formed by 
Northfield, Roxbury, and. Berlin. 

RUTLAND. Teachers and pupils 
raised $400 for the retiring fund by 
canvassing the town. The Rutland 
Business Men’s Association gave $200 
besides, in appreciation of the work 
done by the teachers in the children’s 
parade. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. There are 107,000 reg- 
istered in the public schools and 
20,000 in parochial schools. 

In an appeal to parents the open- 
ae, day of school Mayor Fitzgerald 
said :— 

“Thousands of children go out into 
the world misfits because parents de- 
pend entirely for the schooling of 
their children upon the schools and 
the teaching. 

Parents give too little attention 
to the natural equipment of their 
children, depending upon the school 
to do the whole thing. This is a 
great mistake. There are hardly two 
children alike in mental equipment. 

“Although the curriculum at the 
present time is much better than it 
has been, the curriculum of the 
average school has been framed upon 


MES BBE RIES wy Oe, th ae Se 
the same scheme as the old-fashioned 


boarding» house. which ve out 
corned beef and cabbage for every 
meal. 


“Parents shoukd find out the reas- 
ons why their children have been 
dropped out, and if «they have not 
been suceessiuh seevif.the fault has not 
been with the curriculum of the 
school rather than with the child.” 

WELLESLEY. Professor Arthur 
O. Norton, head of the department 
of education Wellesley College is 
the first to give recognition to 

“moral education” as & major topic 
for education courses in women’s col- 
leges. On, his invitation a course 
of lectures, all illustrated with photo- 
graphs irom child life, will be given 
in February to his. students of edu- 


cation by Milton Fairchild, director 
ot instruction, National Institution 
for .Méral Instri¢tion,’ Baltimore. 


These will be designated to méet the 
needs of students who will have moral 
education of children to give either 
as school teachers or as mothers in 
their own homes. The topics wilt be 


as follows :— 
“Principles of Moral Education,” 
with a school and home program. 


Incidents in child life to illustrate. 

“Episode Psychology,” a basis 
for descriptive ethics and for moraf 
education in school and home. Les- 
son on “Boys’ Fights” to illustrate. 

“Visual Instruction in Morals,” 
plan for school and for home use. 
Lesson on “When I Am Grown Up” 
to illustrate. 

“Training Class in Visual Instruc- 
tion in Morals.” Lesson on “Thrift 
of Time and Opportunity” to illus- 
trate. 

“Photographic Observation of 
Human Life,” a lecture in descriptive 
ethics from selected photographs. 

HAVERHILL. There are now 
five courses at the high school, man- 
ual arts, classical, scientific, normal 
and commercial. Each pupil selects 
a course and once it is selected it is 
not expected that pupils will change. 
The new domestic science course for 
the girls has already been started. 
Only the girls of the two upper 
classes are eligible. Principal W. D. 
Head also insists upon spelling and 
punctuation instruction throughout 
the course. 

BROCKTON. ‘There is no more 
reason why boys should not pursue 
a domestic science course when it is 
available in high school than there 
is for girls to pass up the manual 
training course; each is equally valu- 
able to either sex,” said Head Mas- 
ter CT) C! Whitcomb in announcing 
the courses for the year. 

SPRINGFIELD. Springfield has 
more kindergartens in proportion to 
the population than any Massachu- 
setts city with the exception of New- 
ton. _ Boston and Springfield were 
alone in the field in this state for 
years in possessing manual. training 
schools. 

NORTH EASTON. Chester R. 
Stacy, formerly superintendent of the 
schools of Yarmouth, Dennis and 
Brewster, received a hearty welcome 
as he took up his duties here, where 
he takes the place of the former su- 
perintendent, Philip W. L. Cox, who 
has gone to Solvay, N. Y. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD. Prin- 
cipal George W. Paulsen of. the high 
school has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Quincy high 
school. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Miss Nellie M. 
Pairpoint, the well-known Providence 
illustrator, has accepted the position 
of director of drawing and manual 
training in Bristol, R. I. She will 
devote half her time to this position 
and the rest to her illustrative work. 

A resolution suggesting to 
the board of recreation that 
the city’s playgrounds’ be_ kept 
open from April to. October and that 
winter work be introduced into the 
nlayground system was adopted at 
the annual meeting of the League of 
Improvement Societies in Rhode 
Island there last week. 

The meeting was attended by dele- 
gates from twenty-six societies in 
the state and many resolutions en- 
dorsing action by the city and state 
legislative bodies and suggesting 
other improvements were adopted. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. Professor 
Charles W. Tuttle, who takes the 
place in Wesleyan University made 
vacant by the resignation of Profes- 
sor Willard C. Fisher, comes from 
Wabash College Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, where he was not only one of 
the most eminent men on the faculty 
but one of the most prominent and 
useful citizens in that section of the 
state. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. In his fif- 
teenth annual report on evening 
schools Dr. Maxwell suggested that 
all applicants for tuition at night be 
charged a small registration fee 
This he would have returned to those 
who were reasonably regular in at- 
tendance. In this way the superin- 
tendent hopes that thoughtless regis- 
tration would be prevented and regu- 
lar attendance stimulated. 


NEW ROCHELLE. Harry F. Wat- 
kins of Readimg, Mass.. has taken 
charge of the high school of this city. 
Mr. Watkins has made a notable rec- 
ord in New England from every point 
of view and he comes to one of the 
best high schools in New York state. 
Mr. Watkins has declined more 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


tempting principalships than any high 
school man in New England. There 
are 628 in the high school, a gain in 
the year of more than 100. At the 
state regents’ office at Albany the 
school stands sixth in the state in ef- 
ficiency. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The guar- 
antee which was demanded by the 
University of Pennsylvania in order 
to extend the work of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce to 
evening courses in Scranton and 
Wilkesbarre has been received by the 
university authorities. 

It is generally admitted that this 
extension of the Wharton school’s 
work will result eventually in the for- 
mation of two groups of teachers, as 
has been found necessary in Wiscon- 
sin, where there is one group remain- 
ing at the university and another 
taking the university work to the 
other large towns in the state. That 
this is only the beginning of a move- 
ment which may attain proportions 
not yet fully realized is also admitted, 
for last week similar requests for 
courses from the alumni in Lancaster, 
South Bethlehem, and Reading were 
received. 

UNIONTOWN. G. W. Eastman, 
head of the high school commercial 
department here, has accepted a 
similar position in Palmer, Mass. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. Reports of in- 
creased attendance at the three nor- 
mals given to the state board of edu- 
cation by Presidents Gilbreath of 
Johnson City, Jones of Murfrees- 
boro, and Mynders of Memphis, make 
it evident that the school plants must 
be greatly enlarged. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WINSTON-SALEM. The Wins- 
ton-Salem school authorities estab- 
lished a course for high school sen- 
iors in government and economics, 
and put it under the direction of the 
secretary of the Winston-Salem 
board of trade as a start in their cam- 
paign to train boys for citizenship. 
The course is a foundation course in 


the principles of economics and gov- 
ernment, but with special reference 
to the industrial, commercial. and 
agricultural problems of the United 
States, particularly the Southern 
States. 

Next a “juvenile club” was organ- 
ized among the boys, in connection 
with the board of trade, the purpose 
being to have the boys check up their 
theoretical knowledge gained in 
school with the practical, everyday 
problems of an _ industrial centre, 
such as Winston-Salem is. Boys in 
the club were granted all the privi- 
leges of regular board of trade mem- 
bers, except voting. They were a!- 
lowed to take part in debate and 
were assigned to committee work. 
Before entering the club they took 
the “Athenian oath,” whereby they 
promised allegiance to the highest 
ideals of civic righteousness for their 
city. 

One of the first tasks assigned the 
boys was to assist in the industrial 
survey of Winston-Salem which the 
board of trade is making. Students 
who had been specializing in the eco- 
nomics and government department 
of the high school were chosen for 
this work. In this way they are get- 
ting a first-hand 
organized industrial effort in its re- 
lation to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

“The Winston-Salem plan,” says 
LeRoy Hodges, secretary of the 
board of trade, “trains the boys of 
the cit- directly for citizenship; first, 
in the high school, where they are 
taught the principles of civil govern- 
ment and instructed in the theories 
and basic problems governing our 
economic order; second, in the juve- 
nile club, where they have the means 
of being identified with the real work 
of municipal development, and take 
part in actual social and industria! 
investigations. An opportunity is 
thus provided for the boys to study 
at close range the varied industries 
of the city under competent direction 
and in official capacity. 

“In brief, the plan contemplates, 
first, teaching the boys how to live; 
and, second, equipping them with an 
education whereby they can make a 
living, which, in the end, is the real 
secret of practical training for in- 
telligent citizenshin.” 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


BLOOMINGTON. “Where the 
people cannot come to the university 
we will take the university to them,” 
says President William Lowe Bryan 
of Indiana University, in speaking of 
the extension work which the univer- 
sity will offer this fall. According to 
the bulletin just issued there were 180 
people over the state who gained 
credit last year at the State Univer- 
sity through the correspondence 
courses. This year af least three 
times as many people are expected to 
take work of this kind due to the 
larger number of courses offered in 
the different departments. This is 
new work at the university and is in- 
tended ultimately to offer everything 
possible in the university curriculum 
through the extension division. For 
the next year courses will be offered 
in language, English, history, politi- 
cal science, economics, philosophy, 
mathematics, geology, botany, mu- 
sic and education. Another feature 
of this work will be the extension lec- 
tures. The university has arranged 
a schedule of lectures embracing al- 
most every department in the school, 
which will be offered to schools, 
clubs, or other organizations over 
the state, the lectures to be de- 
livered by members of the faculty. 
This division will also offer its help 
to any organization in the state in 
selecting a course of lecture studies 
and arranging for speakers, says the 
bulletin. The debating department, 
under Ross Lockridge, will furnish 
speakers, questions, briefs, and lists 
of references to civic organizations 
over the state, which it is the purpose 
of the department to organize into 
leagues. 

WARSAW. During the summer 
nearly 1,000 persons applied to 
County Superintendent Edson B. 
‘Sarber for teachers’ licenses. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. A total 
of 1,680 pupils enrolled in the Craw- 
fordsville schools the opening day. 
This was eighty-three more than 
were enrolled on the opening day 
last year, and 361 more than five years 
ago. The high school enrollment 
Mondav was 337, as compared with 
328 in 1912 and 240 five years ago. 
Fifty-nine entered the kindergarten. 

WASHINGTON. The new $65,- 
000 high school building, said by Dr. 
Hurty to be one of the best arranged 
and most sanitary high school build- 
ings in the entire state, was opened 
September 8 after the proper dedica- 
tion exercises. A housewarming was 
held there Saturday for all citizens. 
President Hanley of Franklin College 
delivered the dedicatory address. 
Manual training and domestic sci- 
ence will be taught in the new build- 
ing, the first, time in this city. 


OHIO. 


GRANVILLE. Miss Margaret Jud- 
son of Vassar College has accepted 
the position of dean of Shepardson 
College, the college for women at 
Denison University. Miss Judson is 
the daughter of Edward Judson, pas- 
tor of the Judson Memorial church, 
New York city, and professor at Col- 
gate Theological Seminary. 

WARREN COUNTY. This county 
is one of the most favored in the 
country because of the gift8s of W. 
E. Harmon of Boston, a native of 
the county, who has given the county 
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1 lange, beautiful park in Lebanon, 
the county seat, and a Civic Trust 
from which many things ate! done’ for 
the schools. The county has an an- 
val, interscholastic meet_with prizes in 
abundance fughiShed) by Civic 
Trust, ‘which als6 gave $75 “in ‘prizes 
for the best ‘rural school grounds 
and schoolrooms. 


ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGEIELD, ~The recent Il- 
linois legislature supported education 
handsomely. In addition to’ appro- 
priating $4,700,000 ior the state uni- 
versity, the legislature made the fol- 
lowing notable enactments: A _ mil- 
fion-dollar addition to the state dis- 
tributive fund; a certificating bill 
that put Illinois in the front rank, ac- 
cording to State Superintendent 
Blair; a free high school tuition act, 
long clamored for; a law permitting 
local school boards to levy two per 
cent..instead of one and one-half per 
cent. for operating expenses when 
authorized by vote of the people; and 
the creation of the position of state 
high school inspector at $4,000 a year. 


CHICAGO. The first prize of $50 
offered by the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railway company in a 
corn testing contest for the Cook 
county teachers was earned by Miss 
Mae Foran, who made a greater 
number of seed corn tests than any 
other teacher in Cook county. The 
competition began last spring and 
was carried on until the end of the 
planting season. The winner made 
successful demonstration$’ with 2,085 
ears of corn, in each case showing 
how to prepare the germination 
frame and manipulate the seed. There 
was also considerable intricate work 
in labeling the ears and the detached 
kernels. Edward J. Tobin, county 
superintendent of schools, had gen- 
eral charge of-the seed testing, but 
the award was made by a represent- 
ative of the federal government. 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
associate professor of botany 
in the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been 
appointed dean of University -College 
at that institution, to succeed Wal- 
ter A. Payne, who is now the univer- 
sity examiner. 


PANA. Superintendent Coffman 
had a first grade class taught by Miss 
Letheld Hahen in one of his schools 
last school year. The class included 
twenty-three pupils, all of whom 
started to school for the first time 
in September. The class read four 
primers, six first readers, six second 
readers. These make sixteen books 
in all completed by the class. The 
other work was well kept up and 
half of the second grade arithmetic 
work was completed. This remark- 
able class at the end of the first year’s 
school was able to read well in the 
Third Reader. 

URBANA. Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
appointed professor of civic design 
at the University of Lllinois. This 
is the first professorship of city plan- 
ning to be established in this country 
and marks the growing recognition 
of the movement for intelligent muni- 
cipal development. Harvard and the 
University of Michigan have given 
courses in the subject for some years 
but the lectures have been by instruc- 
tors in the department in landscape 
architecture. Columbia has had an 
outside lecturer on the subject, and 
Cornell and Wisconsin have recog- 
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Superintendent’s Examination 
Seheo! Superintendent's Certificate 


A blic examination of persons wis 
obtain e certifi of ~ ~ 


to 
rovabof the - 
a See Bec 2 4 
ent of . in 

with Cent ~ ot cts Or thon be 
held in Boston, December 26 and 27,. 1913. 
For further information, write to Commis- 
a of Education, Ford Building, Boston, 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


and research on spécial subjects. Essa 
lectures, papers, debates, articles edited and 


Prepared. No task toe complex and your 


requirements carefully fulfilled. Criticism, 


revision of manuscripts a specialty. Address, 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH. of 
THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF 
NEW YORK, BROADWAY 


Institute of Musical Art of the City 
"of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH - - Director 








Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principal 





SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and Tth 


ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October 9th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
en application. 


00L 7 5S. 5. CURRY, Ph. D.., 
Litt. D., Pres. Prelimi- 
EX | N nary term pow in session ; 
ESS regular school year opens 
Oct. 1. vening classes, Sept. ib special 


courses for teachers, la rs, : 
Call or write. Oe hatte rant 


301 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston 


St4T2 NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mase. For beth sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©. Beydenm, M. A. 
see NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte 
man, Principal. 


ee 











Tt 


nized it in their work of landscape 
architecture and engineering, but 
Illinois is the first university to make 
it a distinct chair. 


—_—— 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Foundation work 


on the $111,000 structure to house 
the Wisconsin high school has begun 
and the building will be ready for 
occupancy by the fall term of 1914. It 
will be a modern structure in every 
respect and especially adapted for its 
use as a model school for the bene- 
fit of students taking the courses in 
the department of education, who, in 
this manner, will become thoroughly 
acquainted with the best practices of 
pedagogy. 

In dimensions the building will be 
ninety-five feet wide and 240 feet 
long, consisting of 2 ™2in division 
and two wings. It will be three 
stories high above a basement story. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Hew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Il!,, 28 £. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Dénver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dovgias Bldg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An agency for provident teachers and scheo) officers who are 


fer the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


lanning for next year and 


Personal calis and correspondence invited. Director, JAmEs LEE Love, 





MORE TEACHERS WANTED for unexpected vacancies and sub- 


stitute positions. Call or Write. 


THE STATES TEACHERS? AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


4. W. HOLMAN, Manager 








Two of the classrooms. will be 
built with Siding doors on the one 
side, opening into two other rooms, 
whose seats are built in stadium style 
so that the visiting students from the 
university can observe the methods 
used oin “the: high school. » The gym- 
nasium of the new building will also 
have seats so arranged that visitors 
can study the’ methods of instruction 
in. physical education. 
MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. A. Melville _ Scott, 
superintendent of pablic ‘schools in 
Calgary, ‘Alberta;': stopped» on the 
tour he has been making to a num- 
ber of cities in-thHis country-to obtain 
ideas -fore enlarging — the ~Calgary 
school system, 


MINNESOTA. 

Professor Richard ,R. “Price of the 
State University of Kamsas has. be- 
come the director of the extension 
work of the State University of 
Minnesota, which promises to be the 
most elaborate and vital of anything 
in» the United, States. . 

WINONA. «J» V.«.Vieorhees, for 
the past four: years principal of the 
Winona high schodl,« was: -recently 
elected superintendent of schools 
here’ by the unanimous vote of the 
board. 

‘ST. PAUL. The Minnesota Edu- 
cational: Commission appointed by 
Gevernor Ebefthardt consists of four 
business men and ithrees*educators;, 
and is"headed by W. D. Willard,~a 
prominent banker of Mankato. The 
chairman of tthe executive com- 
mittee is State Superintendent C. G. 
Schulz. R. A. Kent, for three years 
superintendent of schools at 
Winona, is secretary. 

AUSTIN. H. E.- Wheeler of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, is elected super- 
antendent of. this city. He comes 
directly from the Iowa. State Agri- 
cultural College at Ames te suc- 
ceed George A. Franklin. Austin 
has well-equipped departments of 
agriculture, commerce, domestic sci- 
ence, and many phases of industrial 
art and vocational work. 


IOWA. 

KEOSAUQUA. The Keosauqua 
board of education is asking for bids 
for a four-room building which will 
be used for manual training and 
domestic science. Superintendent 
Leon O. Smith is enlarging the cur- 
riculum in the most commendable 


way. Among the things Keosauqua 
schools may boast of are one of the 
best-equipped laboratories in this 
section of the state, a library of more 
than 800 volumes of standard works 
and reference books, which is yearly 
being increased, and a teaching force 
the peer of the high school faculty 
in any town of this size. All the 
teachers are college graduates who 
have specialized in the swbjects they 
are to teach, making the methods 
most modern. 

MASON CITY. The positions of 
music and penmanship supervisors 
have been abolished and all teachers 
will be required to give the instruc- 
tion in these subjects. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


FORT COLLINS. The best 
record in the history of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, Charles A. 
Lory, president, from the standpoint 
of attendance, is being made this 
year. For the first three days the 
enrollment shows an increase in the 
freshman class of forty-six per- 
cent. over last year and at the end of 
the first week of registration this 
class shows an increase of thirty- 
seven per cent. 

Last year the enrollment during 
the first three days was 128, while 
this year it is 187. At the end of 
the first week 206 freshmen had en- 
rolled against 151 for all of last 
year. 

GREELEY. Dr. E. R. Snyder, 
formerly of Greeley, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
schools at Santa .Barbara. Cal. Dr. 
Snyder was previous to his recent 
appointment vice-president of the 
State Normal at Fresno, Cal., and 
superintendent of the Fresno 
schools. 


CALIFORNIA. 

EAST SAN DIEGO. Jasin tte 
Simpkins is doing some extra good 
work along new lines, introducing 
skilfully credits for out-of-school ac- 
tivities of children. There are 
thirty-one lines of activity in which 
children can do things worth while 
out-of-school. They report at the 
end of the eighth month. The par- 
ent also signs for home work as 
Good, Medium, Fair. No child is 
required to report but ninety-four 
per cent. did voluntarily report in 
full in 1912-13. 


September £8, #913 

SAN FRANCISCO. |, a 
Blanchard is lecturing in the schools 
of the city along the Milton Fair- 
child line of illustrated lectures in 
morals. 

HANFORD. The first recall elec- 
tion involving a woman county of- 
ficial in California, perhaps the first 
ever invoked against a woman any- 
where, will be held in Kings county, 
September 28, to decide whether Mrs. 
E. N. Davidson shall retain the office 
of county superintendent of schools, 
a position which she has held for 
eleven years. 

ESCONDIDO. School trustees 
here decided to replace the agricul- 
tural course with a commercial 
course as better fitted tc needs of 
a maioritv of the pupils. 

BERKELEY. California feels 
that # is exceedingly fortunate to 
secure the services of O. J. Kern, 
superintendent of the Winnebago, 
Illinois county schools, as professor 
of agriculture in the State Univer- 
sity. Superintendent Kern’s success 
with the rural schools of his county 
won him deserved fame throughout 
the country. 

The freshman class at Berkeley 
started with 1,200 members, a new 
record for President Wheeler’s insti- 
tution. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


EVERETT. One of the distinc- 
tive features of the Everett schools 
has been developed in the matter 
of physical education, daily exercises 
in all the grade schools, involving 
movements and exercises to develop 
all parts of the body. Folk games 
to develop grace and ease and light- 
ness upon the feet, breathing and 
flexing exercises, and drills of vari- 
ous kinds are carried on indoors 
with windows open wide. In the 
sprine and fall on pleasant days 
children in many instances pass out- 
doors for these exercises, and a free 
outdoor recess is permitted in the 
middle of the forenoon each day. 
Regular gymnasium classes for boys 
and. girls separately are carried on 
in the high-school gymnasium for 
the benefit of high-school pupils. 

Outdoor activities of a healthfut 
and stimulating sort are encouraged 
under an organization fostered by 
ithe schools and by friends of the 
school, who have organized “The 
public school athletic league.” This 
league offers buttons and badges for 
all who reach a certain standard in 
such exercises as chinning the bar, 
running broad jump, running high 
jump, 100-yard dash, relay racing, 
etc. Girls’ games of indoor base- 
ball played out of doors and other 
suitable activities for girls are also 
encouraged by the athletic league. 
These are conducted in such a way 
as to secure tthe participation of 
practically all the students who have 
reached a suitable age. 


TACOMA. The school board has 
recently decided to try out a scheme 
in the public schools wherebv pupils 
of the manual-training classes will 
spend half a day at the bench and 
the Femainder at their books. It 
has been found tthat the scheme has 
made it possible for students to se- 
cure higher ratings than those 
whose time is occupied solely with 
the academic work. 
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Educatienal Association Officers 


Vermont State Teachers Association. 
President, Princinal AlHson E. 
Tuttle, Bellows Falls; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal Rose Lucia, Mont- 
pelier; secretary Principal Amy B. 
Drake, St. Johnsbury; treasurer, 
Principal Carrol! H. White, Barre. 

American Federation for Sex Hy- 
giene: President, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; vice- 
presidents, Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, Leland Stanford “University, 
California; -William T. Foster, 
president of Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore.; Felix Warburg, New 
York, and W. T. Sumner, Chicago; 
secretary, Dr. Donald R. Hooker, 
Baltimore; treasurer, Henry L. 
Higginson, Boston. 

Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: President, J. F. Wiley; vice- 
president, J. W. Harp; secretary, 
Mary E. McCoy; treasurer, E. E. 
Gere. 


Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion: President, F. A. Derthick, 
Mantua; secretary, Superintendent 
W. N. Beetham, Bucyrus; treasurer 
Professor J. H. Dickason, 
Wooster. 

League of Improvement Societies in 
Rhode Island: President, Harry M. 
Mays; vice-president Charles Sisson 
secretary-treasurer, Luther D. Bur- 
lingame; assistant secretary, Clifton 
W. Loveland; Wilham L. Coop, 
Henry A. Barker, T. M. O'Reilly, 
Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, Mrs. E. 
Francis Crowell, Elwood F. Ames, 
Howard I. Gardner, Edwin A. 


Noyes. 





Another Record by an Isaac Pit- 
man Writer 


At the International shorthand 
speed contest held at Chicago, Au- 
gust 20, 1913, under the auspices of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, Nathan Behrin, an 
Isaac Pitman writer, won for the 
third time and permanently, the 
“Shorthand Writer’ cup, with an 
average accuracy of 98.3 per cent. in 
the 200, 240. and 280 words per min- 
ute tests, breaking all previous rec- 
ords for accuracy. Only one other 
-ontestant qualified—writing Pitmanic 
shorthand—with a percentage of ac- 
curacy of 91.11. Mr. Behrin’s rec- 
ord for accuracy in 1912 was 97.01. 

This record again establishes the 
unquestionable siperiority of the 
Isaac Pitman shorthand. 





ee 
Education Notes 


The most hygienic country in the 
world is Sweden, in the opinion of 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale. 

Practical work in sewing, cooking 
and other household arts is required 
in all English schools for girls 
above the infant grade. 

In nearly 200 schools in Ireland in- 
struction is carried on in both Irish 
and English, as part of the program 
to revive interest in Gaelic language 
and literature. 

Boys in a fresh-air school in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., prune the orchard trees 
on the school grounds, grow catalpa 
trees for future transplanting, study 
bird whistles and notes as they hear 
them in the orchard, and incidentally 
acquire a valuable imsight into the 


Main principles of forestry. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





work is the aim of our Teachers’ , and we think we accomplish it pretty well. 


Within a few days, here is some of our work = ‘ Lette ih 
& manual training mar at $100 a month. Letter to Warren A a Bet Hwy cnt _ he 
and haste in securing him, as he was too valuable a man to be afloat long. Letter 
from Warren, Ohio, saying the contracts were signed. Telephone frm Auburn, N. Y., want- 
ing a woman to teach hee at $850. Answer from us that we bad no suitable woman. but 
could give them a fi class man, a W $900. Telegram to Bucknell 

uate of Bucknell, with a year's ex- man toapply in person. Telegram from 


ucknel] man he will do so at once. Telephone Auburn are leased and ha 
py pees our Bian. Letter from Gloversville, N. Y., wanting rece rds of thpeetenchers avail. 
»le for h and ether high scheol subjects. Records sent by special delivery. Superintend- 


ent arrives in Syracuse, and ever the telephone an a ent is made with the one be liked 


best of the three to meet him in Buffalo. tter from 
at $750 and is delighted. We could tell of a great po ymin toch oun ‘dean HERE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“! BREWER is 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


Beocommené: teachers te colleges, public and private schools. rane ey 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY mtoaee to 
Schools, and Famine 
‘ S78, FOREIGN curerwr Professors. Principals, Assistants, lutors, and Gev- 
or address 


to parents. Oall ee 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 3! teen square tor tort, Est. ress. 


men aud women ee 
short notice for h = itions. Takes t, reliabl 
’Phone. No por Fo ee. it pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 








with good general education Wanted tor department wo 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Pea 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved » 
tem of music and drawing secure epee ee ha to $7 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R.L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © te Trot. Sohne wee 








. 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior en f 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. eirvions tree oo acheds omeinln, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of yeur profession. Sent free. Westem 
Office : Spekane, Washingten. 





623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicage, Il. 





TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin 06 6" Demth 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spekane, Washington ::: Tone 





We have uncqualed facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the ceuntry. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER'S) ¢neaconst. . . 


Besten, [lass. 


ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
Leng Bierance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 
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A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


wit pay you $50.00 a month when [" will pay you $12.00 a week for ten 
you are disabled by sickness or ac- weeks if you are quarantined in the 
cident. (It. pays for days—weeks—or | home where you board, or if your school 
months—whether your salary continues is quarantined so that your salary is 
ornot: Forinjury during twelve months | stopped. . This insures your income. 
from date of disability ; for sickness, dur- YW pays for Accidental loss of 

ing six months after the first week.) Ee aaa EES $1,000 

This will pay your doctor and your nurse, Both hands. . 1,000 

and other bills that come with sickness Both feet . . 1,000 

or injuries. This will protect your sav- Both eves 1,000 

ings account so you will not have to One baad 500 

start it all over again. This will keep One foot 500 

you out of debt. One eye. . 333 


SPECIAL SEPTEMBER OFFER 


The T. C. U, is the largest organization of its kind in the United States. To double its membership 
this month it makes yeu this special offer - 


$2.00 TILL NOVEMBER list 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


eeetiecenmeneuapdens 


OF LINCOLN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


June 10, 1913. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


To Whom It May Concern: 


June 11, 1913. 


oy 


We take pleasure in speaking a good word for the 
officers and personnel of the T. C. U. 

We think well of the management and are glad to 
speak a good word for the high reputation and hon- 


_— 


We have been for several years past prunes ac- 
quainted with the officers of the T. C. of this city 
and know them to be men of sound business judg- 
ment, of high reputation, and know that the institu- 
tion of which they are the head is being conducted orable manner and the fair treatment to its policy 
along conservative lines and to be worthy of patron- holders, and wish them the most abundant of suc- 
age. Yours truly, cess, Yours truly, 
H. S. sic ovouonsiel Vice-President. M. WEIL, President. 


NNT Set 


FILL OUT THIS APPLICATION 
I hereby enroll in the T. C, U. and accept the Special September Offer, Enclosed find $2.00 to give me 
this protection till November ist, 1913. I am 





years of age, height, weight, 
sex. My habits of life are correct and temperate, I am neither partially nor wholly blind, deaf, 
crippled, lame, ruptured or paralyzed, nor have I ever been subject to epilepsy, fits, vertigo or sleep walki ng 


and in all regards I am in sound physical condition and in good health except as herein stated... 


In case of death pay to............. 
MAR iia gngin ssn, isi esi asses ese tnrdonsgs Address 
Signed (Applicant give full name) . 
Posivion: ; ve . Address 
CUT OUT THIS APPLICRTION AND wate wire $2.00 TO T. C. U., LINCOLN, NEB. 





TS 
—- —_ 





REGULAR POLICY cesr: Three $5.00 Payments due Nov. 1, Feb. 4, May 1 enh year OLD LINE PLAN 
ENROLL TO-DAY 


ao TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS $2 


NOV. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA - NOY. rs 














